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A CENTENNIAL SONG. 
Br REY. GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, M.A. 


Tnrov, O all-inspiring Spirit! all-illuming, unconfined, 
Deep from out the inmost ardors of the calm, eternal Mind 
Breathe on us thy fiery effluence, those who hear, and him who sings, 
Flash through every soul thy fervors’ Waft us all on raptare’s wings! 


Ere from godlike bliss Edenic lured and hurled by hosts of hell, 
Man, the favorite of Jehovah, like a new-born planet fell, 
In the counsels of creation, ere the endless silence heard: 


‘Ler THERE Be !"—and worlds from nothing rolled harmonious at the word ;— , 


There, ere eldest archangelic orders hymned the wondrous plan, 

Yearned the undiscovered Godhead with the love that died for man: 
Yearned, and when he fell proclaimed it in that promise faint and far, 
Glimmering down Earth's twilight distance like a dim and misty Star. 
Down long prehistoric ages, down the patriarchal years, 

Dawned its beams on saints and sages, rose on raptured bards and seers, 
Till, with one wild burst of anthems warbling through a thousand spheres, 
Lo, Immanuel, Everlasting Saviour, Prince of Peace, appears! 


Day immortal! Day uncelebrated still, though Earth so long 
Beats and pants with pulse seraphic, soaring up the heights of song! 
Not by mortal lays, and not by all the ecstatic choirs above, 
Ever has been, ever shall be told Redemption’s depth of love. 
As the broad, bright tides of morning stream o’er Ocean’s* boundless breast, 
As from out the East the lightning shineth even to the West, 
So, through every land and language to the known world’s farthest bound, 
Flew the glad news of salvation and the long-lost Eden found! 


Wondrous then the change transferming hearts and nations in a day! 
Men, to moles and bats their idols casting, owned Messiah's sway ; 


Art, philosophy and learning, song and science, power and fame, 
Thrones and kingdoms, mightiest empires, all adored Immanuel’s name. 


Then, alas! a wave of midnight o'er the troubled nations spread; 
Manhood failed and Freedom perished; learning, science, song were dead ; 
And the great salvation, bought for man with agony divine, 

Bound, blasphemed, was sold for lucre, bartered at an impious shrine! 


Lo, once more eélestial sunrise wide o'er Earth in splendor plays! 
Gloom and error flee before it, smit with Truth’s resistless rays! 
Rack and dungeon, axe and fagot, all in vain its light withstand; 
God's almighty love- must conquer,—who can bind Jehovah's hand? 
Wickliffe, lluss, Savanarola, Calvin, Luther, Cranmer rose, 
Wrapped in zeal like Israel’s prophets when they pled with Israel's foes ; 
Rending off the soul's base bondage, long in blood and vileness trod, 
Pointing faith alone to Jesus, conscience only to its God, 


Then, with* vast and wondrous quickening, lo! the mind of man awoke! 
Nations started from their slambers as at midnight thunder-stroke! 
Seas were crossed, new worlds discovered, stars unknown from darkness swung ! 
"Round the globe the shout of progress rang through every land and tongue! 


Then, ah! then a cloud of evil, scoffing, doubt, dispute, and sin 
Veiled the brightness of the dawning, shut the heavenly sunrise in; 
Wrapped in shade Immanuel's standard, late o’er longing lands unfurled; 
Damped the fire on Zion’s altars, dimmed her light that lights the world! 
But not thus could fail God’s promise, purposed ere the world began, 
Lreathing, burning down the ages unextinguished love for man: 
Not one jot or tittle written ever from his law shall fail; 
’Gainst the Church, by Jesus planted, gates of hell shall ne'er prevail. 


Lo! immortal Wester, scorning ease and pleasure, honor, fame, 
All his mind on fire from heaven, all his heart with love a-flame, 
All his ardent soul illumed, anointed with the Holy Ghost, 

Sanctified and sealed, arised, called to lead the blood-washed host! 
Called to preach the great salvation, boundless, endless, full and free, 
Grace that saves man’s utmost being, saves through all eternity! 


Thousands caught the raptarous tidings; heard, believed with shouts of praise ; 
Spread from isle to isle the story, set Britannia in a blaze! | 
O'er three thousand miles of ocean winds and waves the message bore, 
Like a spark from heaven falling, kindling on this New World's shore! 
Here « while, repressed, it smouldered, till, by God’s own Spirit fanned, 
Glimmering, rising, spreniiing, mounting, soon it swept o'er all the land! 


First in Berbera Mielfe pare spirit leapt to life the long-pentt gleam ; 
Swift fom seul speed] it lightened, darting wide its dagzling beem, 
Till, as flames @erdeitumn prairies fling their banners fierce and high, 
Mingling in a fiery mean flashing earth and glowing sky, 

So the chariot of Jelevah, wrapped in brightness, as of yore, 
Tn @ pentecostal whidlerigd swapt the wondering nations der! 


Owen, King, aut Wetters, Plmodr, 
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In which the first Methcdist Sermon was preached in the City 
of New York, 1766, 


STRAWBRIDGE MEETING-HOUSE, Mp., 1766. 
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THE RIGGING LOPT, 
Occupied as Ris the Methodists of New York 


THE FIRST METHODIaT 
in 1708. 


Assury, the great Apostle; Whatcoat, Rankin, Shadford, Lee ; 
Abbott, Garretson, and Coughlan, Neal, M‘Geary, Black, Losee ; 
Wooster, Poythress, Cooper, Dickens, George, M‘Kendree, Roberts, Cook ; 
Emory, Hedding, Fisk, and Olin, Bangs, all graved in God's great book ;— 
Names illustrious as their labors ;—deathless as the march of time ;— 
Bright with undecaying glory—sainted, high, serene, sublime! 


Then rose venerable ‘‘ Joux Street,” and “ Sarxr Groroe’s” ample shrine, 
Altars where God's 6wn Shekinah burned with ceaseless light divine; A 
Where the living word, like lightning, fell from fire-touched lips ef old, . 
And the shouts of new-born thousands heavenward like an anthem rolled! 
Not alone the blissful baptism Wesley’s favored followers knew, 

O’er the land, inspired and radiant, matchless, wondrous Warrerte.p flew : 
Every priesthood, creed, and order owned the impulse, proved the power; 
Far and widening spread the influence, deepening, heightening everv hour. 


Next came war and revolution. Strife and uproar shook the land; 
Leagued oppression toiled to conquer Freedom’s young heroic band; 
But Jehovah, God of battles, saved the weak but smote the strong, 
And a Nation rose victorious, hailed around the world with song! 


Then, with her, a Cuurcn as mighty called her heralds from afar, 
Chose her chiefs, and rose organic, marshaled for a heavenlier war: 
‘*Free Grace,” “ Freepom,” on her blood-stained 

banner flew ; 
And around the cross she wrapped the starry flag—red, white, and blue! 
True to man, and true to Jesus, panoplied in light she stood; 
Heaven to her one hope for all men, man one blood-bought brotherhood. _- 
‘‘ Hottvess unto tHE Lorp” and Perrecr Love” illumed her van ;— 
Thus complete her march triumphant down the centéries began. 


Then what foture Jay before her, save Jehovah who could tell? 
What her agonies and conquests, how her gathering hosts should swell 
Till, to-day, the shouts of millions shake the earth and cleave the sky, | 
Echoed back by millions ransomed, warbling through eternity ! 
On, through storms that rocked the nations, bold she held her glorious track, 
Grandlyv stood for God and justice, cast no glance of trembling back; : 
And when héil-born, foul rebellion rose in fierce infernal ire, 
Up she sprang a harnessed seraph, bright with keen celestigl fire! 
Where the foremost ranks of Freedom, winged with wrath, to victory rode, 
There the cross above the eagle like a meteor gleamed and glowed! 
And among the fuint and dying walked sweet Mercy's angel bands, 
On their lips the love of Jesus, life and healing in their hands. 


Lo, the giant conflict ended! Slavery’s shackles rent in twain! 
Righteousness and Peace, embracing, soon o'er all shall smile and reign ! 
Millions kneel on fetters broken, bathe with tears the blood-dyed sod, 
Shout their anthems throbbing up the sunlight of the throne of God! 
Stretch their anxious arms imploring for man’s rights withheld so long, 
Asking only light and justice, fearing only hate and wrong. 


With the nation’s joy exultant, lo! anew the Church upsprings, 
Fired with purer, loftier rapture, whil> a holier joy she sings! 
Wesley's children, myriads, millions, bless with transport and with tears 
Him whose grace has brought them victors through a hundred deathliess years! 
Thronging now in thousand temples glad they bend the adoring knee, 
Pealing high their great CenTeNNIAL, thundering forth their Juste! 
On their cenmtury’s latest confines peering backward in amaze! 
Forward on ® future grander than e’er greeted prophet’s gaze! 


Church of God, what wonders wait thee in that future hastening near, 
In this New World's vast arena, noblest empire on tlie sphere! 
What thy myriads who can number? How thy greatness yet shall mount? 
What thy work, thy trust stupendous? Who can sum the dread account? 
Deep in utmost, sweet abasement mourn thy sins, forsake, abhor ; 
Claim thy spotless robe, and wear it; rise, already conqueror! 
Pile thy gifts like golden mountains! Heap thy holocausts untold! 
Bid the spires of countless temples tower toward heaven while time grows old! 
Build thy schools for unborn prophets! Rear the halls of hallowed lore! 
Let long-distant gencrations bless their sires who wrought before! 
Aid thy struggling sons whose souls, on fire with Heaven’s resistless call, 
Grope through nameless want and heart-ache toward that sun which shines for all! 
Send thy light to those in darkness! Save thy children! Save the poor! 
Broadly sow beside all waters ;—God shall make the harvest sure! 


Living temple of Jehovah, precious in thy light most clear, 
Framed to mock hell's hate, upsoaring till thy dome shall roof the sphere, 
Not in mortal might nor wisdom lay thy deep foundations low ; 
Not in earthly pomp and grandeur let the wondrous fabric grow. 
On the Rock of endless ages bid thy crystal turrets limb, ‘ 
Gold and jasper, emerald, diamond—stones of truth to last through time ! 


Israel's God, we bow before thee ;—all our Inmest souls we bow :— 
Take our prostrate hearts aod treasures:—seal conseeration now !— 
Let the rushing, fiery whirlwind, as of old thy Spirit came; 
Fill thy temples—4ill thy children—crown thy Gharch with tongnes of dame! 
Up, O Zion!—Tell the story !—shout the tals t millions dumb? 
Gol is risen in glory on ‘tht !—Riso and shine, thy light is come! 
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PARTY LEADERS. 


R. SEWARD, in his speech at Niagara, 
M or at some other point in Western New 
York, said that the party to which he lately 
belonged was sure to be defeated because it 
had no leader. He predicted its defeat by six- 
ty days—we mean, by forty thousand majority 
—and asked to be considered no prophes if the 
event showed him to be mistaken. The New 
York Times reasons differently from Mr. Sew- 
| ARD. It thinks we are to be beaten, not be- 
1 - eanse we have no leader, but because we have 
uP such bad ones. The Evening Post also utterly 
repudiates certain persons as leaders of the 
Union party, and loudly calls upon the Tribune 
to declare whether it acknowledges Mr. THap- 
pets STEVENS as a leader. Now if what is 
called leadership were an essential element of 
success in this canvass we should like to ask all 
these authorities what they think of the pros- 
pects of a party of which Mr. ANDREW JOHN- 
son is leader? Mr. Tuappevs STEVENS, 
Mr. Scm~er, General Butter, and Governor 
BrowNLow may be very unwise men and ad- 
vocate a very impracticable policy; but has 
there been in the history of our politics a more 

_ utterly unwise and desperate gentleman than 
the President ? 

As a matter of fact there is no leader of 
the great popular Union party which sustains 
the Amendment, and there is need of none. 
The policy which is supported by the sound, 
humane, patriotic judgment of the country, 
which has triumphed in Maine and Vermont 
by overwhelming majorities, and will go on 
triumphing in every State, and will secure 

‘ the just and reasonable restoration of the Un- 
ion, is not the policy of Mr. Stevens, or of 
Mr. Scmner, or of Mr. Greetey, or of Gov- 
ernor HamiLton, or of Parson BRowNLOow, or 
of General BuTLER; it is the policy of the in- 
telligent common-sense of the American peo- 
ple. The gentlemen we have named follow 
that policy, they do not direct it. They all be- 
long to the Union party because their purpose 
is the same—namely, equal rights among Amer- 
ican citizens. They all plainly and strongly 
express their yiews as to the best methods of 
obtaining that result. But they speak with no 
other authority or influence than lies in the 
more or less good. sense of their suggestions. 
Mr. THavpevs Stevens, for instance, is a high 
protectionist, and he advocates general confisca- 
tion. But the Union party is not a tariff party, 
and does not see the wisdom of confiscation. 
Mr. GREELEY, again, favors protection, but is 
opposed to confiscation. Mr. Sumner is silent 
upon protection, and urges impartial suffrage as 
a condition of restoration. General HamILTon 
agrees with Mr. Sumner in his condition, but 
is probably a strong free-trader. All these 
gentlemen undoubtedly favor impartial suffrage 
in some form as the chief condition of restora- 
tion; but the party with which they act has no- 
where authoritatively declared for that specific 
measure, and they have yielded their judgment 
to that of the party. 

Those who complain of the gentlemen we have 
named as leaders—the Evening Post in protest- 
ing against them, the Zimes in deploring the 
hold which they have on the party—seem to 
forget the facts. Mr. Stevens was called the 
leader of Congress at its late session. But if 
by leader be meant the author of a policy, he 
was plainly no leader at all. The policy of 
Congress was declared in the Report of the Re- 
construction Committee. But not only was 
that not the work of Mr. Stevens, but he bit- 
terly and openly regretted it. Not a single 
important measure, except the appointment of 
the Committee, proposed by Mr. STEVENS was 
adopted by the House. It honored his pro- 
found conviction, his Roman firmness, his noble 
fidelity to equal rights, but it did not follow 
him. So with Mr. Sumner in the Senate. 
His proposition to require impartial suffrage as 
a precedeng condition of restoration received 
three votes besides his own. 

The tendency of the great Union party is 
toward the peace and prosperity which spring 
from justice and equality of rights; that of their 
opponents to the dominance of that spirit of 
caste and hatred of race and class which will 
forever embroil the country. Of the first ten- 
dency the men of whom we have spoken are 
representatives; of the second, VALLANDI- 
GHAM, Fernanpo Woop, Joun T. Horrmany, 
Horatia Seymour, and Herster CLYMER are 
equally representatives. These last opposed 
the war, perplexed the administration, urged at 
Chicago surrender to the rebellion, and. sup- 
ported General M‘CLeLxan upon that platform. 
The others sustained the war to the glorious 
end, in full reliance upon'the heroism and intel- 
ligence of the people. Mr. Horrman and Mr. 
CLYMER, With their friends and supporters, who 
were the Peace Coppcrheads of the war, now 
insist that the States which rebelled shall im- 

mediately return to Congress with increased 

power, based upon a loyal population to which 
they refuse all share in representation. Mr. 


ad 


Srevens and Mr. Sumer and their friends act 
heartily with the party which demands that 
loyal States shall not have lost their equality in 
representation because they were loyal. They 
are high privates in the Union ranks, which sup- 
port the Constitutional Amendment ac the con- 
dition of restoration, but they are not the di- 
rectors of the policy of the party. 


CENTENARY OF METHODISM. 


WE devote some attention this week to the 
Centenary of American Methodism. For good 
or ill, this form of Protestantism has become 
the predominant ecclesiastical fact of the na- 
tion. The official Census places it, numerical- 
ly, far in advance of any other American reli- 
gious body, and the general religious statistics 
of the country show that it comprises nearly 
one-half of all our Protestant communicants. 
Its progress and attitude can not, therefore, fail 
to be, in this its hundredth year, a matter of 
much interest, not merely to religionists, but to 
statesmen and citizens generally. 
It celebrates its epoch not only with religious 
observances, but with gigantic financial proj- 
ects. Its last General Conference, in enacting 
the programme of thé Jubilee, intimated that 
two millions of dollars might be raised. Its 
journals announced, in July, that one million 
was already subscribed, though the formal ef- 
forts of the scheme had not yet been begun, 
and would not be till October. It is now gen- 
erally supposed that about five millions will be 
raised. Some of its authorities are proposing 
ten millions. The one million actually pledged 
guarantees the success of the year. It is, we 
suppose, the largest amount ever contributed 
by an American denomination, in one year, for 
a special occasion. Nearly all these funds are 
to be consecrated to the educational interests 
of the Church—a very significant fact. 
The success of Methodism is one of the most 
interesting problems of ecclesiastical history. 
But one hundred years old in this country, and 
a hundred and twenty-seven years in Europe, 
it is, more or less, planted to-day on all the 
outlines of the globe, and its congregations in- 
clude about one-seventh of the Protestant pop-’ 
ulation of the world. | 
In this country it has been incomparably 
more vigorous than in the Old World; and as 
early as 1820 (only thirty years after the death 
of WeEsLEY) it advanced to the front of the 
whole Wesleyan movement, with a majority 
of 17,000 over English Methodism with all its 
foreign dependencies. Its practical system, 
and perhaps also its theology, wére specially 
congenial to the new hemisphere. Its several 
bodies are singularly homo are indeed 
identical in theology and internal discipline, 
and differ only in some general features of ec- 
clesiastical polity, such as episcopacy and lay- 
representation. About half of the Method- 
ism of the United States is embodied in ** the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” The other half 
consists of several bodies, all of which differ 
from the parent body by admitting lay-repre- 
sentation in their supreme councils. Their 
combined population, including communicants 
and congregational adherents; amounts to be- 
tween one-fifth and one-fourth of the whole 
national population. They comprise about 
2,000,000 communicants, 15,000 local and 
14,000 traveling preachers; 200 colleges and 
academies with 32,000 students; publishing in- 
stitutions with an aggregate capital of about 
$1,000,000—the one in New York city having. 
on its catalogue more than 300 books and 900 
tracts, besides. 2300 Sunday-school volumes, 
and scattering more than 1,000,000 copies of 
the latter annually, and 300,000 copies of Sun- 
day-school periodicals monthly. The Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
alone, hasemore than 1000 ‘‘ circuits” and ‘‘sta- 
tions,” for®ign and domestic, nearly 1200 la- 
borers, more than 105,000 communicants, in- 
cluding 30,000 Germans and Scandinavians, 
with 350 preachers using their own languages. 
It is to raise $1,000,000 this year, besides 
the ** Centenary contributions” of the Church. 
This one Church has also more than 1,500,000 
Sunday scholars, and an army of 200,000 Sun- 
day-school teachers. These are certainly sur- 
prising facts for a religious body which may 
still be said to be historically in its infancy. 
Theologically, Methodism claims to be near- 
ly if not quite identical with the Church of 
England. Its only standard, or symbol of doc- 
trines (in America, at least) is an- abridgment 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
Church, made by Wester, who, it is well 
known, was a tenacious Churchman. It en- 
tirely eliminates, however, all distinctively 
Calvinistic tenets. It is peculiar in having 
no obligatory cileed; its historians boasting 
that it was one of the practical maxims of 
‘ WESLEY’s policy “‘ not to maintain its spiritual 
life by its doctrinal orthodoxy, but to maintain 
its orthodoxy by its spiritual life.” They af- 
firm that it has never had a serious outbreak of 
heresy. WeEsLey threw out of his abridgment 
all *‘creeds” except the ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed,” 
and this he retained only in the Formula of 
Baptism, which has not been applicable to 
most of his pedple, as most were baptized be- 


fore they became Methodists, and most of their 


‘children are baptized before they become mem- 
bers. He published some ‘General Rules” 


| as the ‘‘ only” terms of membership; these are 


entirely practical, and do not inclade@ single 
dogmatic condition. His ‘‘ Articles of Re- 
ligion” are not recognized by these ‘‘rules,” 
but are placed apart in the Book of Disci- 
pline more as an ‘‘indicatory” than ‘ obliga- 
tory” standard of doctrine—showing what an 
inquirer may expect to find taught in the 
‘preaching of the Church, but not what he shall 
bé required to subscribe in order to become a 
communicant. Consent to the ‘ Articles,” 
however, is required as a functional qualifica- 
tion for the ministry; and there is, we believe, 
singular uniformity of teaching in Methodism. 

The denomination has a good record for loy- 
alty. Made up in an eminent sense of the 
people, it has thoroughly identified itself with 
the popular cause. WESLEY was at first op- 
posed to the Colonial Revolution, having indis- 
creetly republished an abridgment of his friend, 
Dr. Jounson’s, pamphlet against it. But im- 
mediately on receiving news of the battles of 
Concord and Lexington he changed his posi- 
tion, took sides with the Colonies, and so wrote 
to the Earl of Dartmoutn. The letter has 
been published, and Mr. Bancrorr has taken 
special pains to vindicate Westrey by using 
this document in his seventh volume. Most 
of the Methodist preachers in America at the 
outbreak of the war were Englishmen, and, 
like the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, hastened back to England. This fact 
prejudiced much the public mind against the new 
denomination, but it was as loyal as any other 
religious body. Some of its preachers suffered 
for not subscribing the loyal test~oaths of the 
times in the fiddle Colonies; but these oaths 
were prescribed by the respective Colonies, and 


arms and enter the military service when called 
upon to do so. This they could not do con- 
sistently with their ministerial character, and 
their refusal brought no little trouble upon 
some of them in Maryland and Virginia. This 
Church, however, was the first to formally rec- 
ognize the new Government under WasHING- 
TON, who was on cordial terms with their first 
bishops. When also the States’ sovereignty 
doctrine (the germ of the late rebellion) began 
to infect the public mind, and found expression 
in the Kentucky resolutions of 1798, and those 
of Virginia in 1799, at a time when the whole 
country was in agitation, and both parties were 
appealing to the Church and its energetic 
preathers, the ‘‘ General Conference,” which, 
before the Constitution was adopted, had ac- 
knowledged (in their Articles of Religion) the 
Government as a *‘ Confederation,” struck out 
this word, and boldly declared in its stead that 
‘*these States are a sovereign and independent 
nation!” ‘Trained in this view of their coun- 
try the Methodists were fully prepared for the 
late war. They sent a hundred thousand white, 
and seventy-five thousand black troops into the 
field under the loyal flag. Every one of the 
journals of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(some fifteen or twenty) has been intensely 
loyal, and, so far as we are able to observe, are 
now intensely *‘ Radical,” demanding the full- 
est, squarest, most uncompromised Republican 
reconstruction of the country—the repression 
of the last remnant of slavery and the rebellion, 
and the entire recognition of the humanity and 
rights of the entire populatign of the Republic. 

What is to be the future of this curious ‘‘ re- 

ligious development” called Methodism? It 
has been supposed that it must pass out of its 
heroic period—its life of enthusiasm—into a 
period of repose and declension ; but there is 
yet little or no evidence of such a tendency. 
‘Wesleyan Methodism, as a distinct body, in 
Englaud has had reverses. It lost 100,000 
members by a single secession; but it declares 
itself yet progressive, and it has the grandest 
force in mission operations of any Protestant 
church—a fact that would seem to guarantee 
continued lifein any church. If even the Wes- 
leyan body could be shown to be declining, yet 
Methodism itself can not be, for the English 
seceders are genuinely Methodistic; and, ag- 
gregately, the Methodism of England is as en- 
ergetic and progressive to-day as ever. 

In this country it seems at present in its 
most robust vigor. It has got clear of some 
of its early peculiarities, but, we think, much 
to its advantage and the popular good. Its 
leading men have apparently wisely discerned 
the needs of its successive stages; they have 
led it to provide an extraordinary system of 
educational institutions—one that drew from 
the late Epwarp Everett the corhpliment that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is the most 
active religious body in the country in the edu- 
cation of the people. It has provided for min- 
isterial education, and for the diffusion of lit- 
erature on a national scale. It is dotting the 
whole geography of the nation with its church 
edifices, and is aspiring to the best-architect- 
ural style. It has the most powerful religious 
press in the world. its ministry has always 
been, and is increasingly, supplied with men 
of singular force of mind and character: its 
Assunrs, M‘Kenprers, Lees, Anports, Em- 
Banos, SumMERFIELDs, etc. It 
has its missionary representatives stationed 


pretty much aroiind the whole globe, and has 


required the preachers to be ready to take up. 


laid out work enough, we conjecture, to keep 
it well alive till at least another hundred years 
shall pass over it. 


GEN. GRANT AND MR. BEECHER. 


Tue Copperheads certainly can not very 
loudly exult over what they call General 
Grant’s support of the President's policy, 
nor upon the accession of Mr. Beecurer. Gen- 
eral GRANT says plainly that he is a soldier, 
and has nothing to do or to say about politics ; 
and Mr. BeEecHer, as we never for a moment 
doubted, is as true a friend of equal rights as 
ever. 

The desperate efforts of the Copperhead 
press to make it appear that General Grant 
supports the President’s policy, because he 
stood at the President’s side when he received 
the Committee of the Ranpatt Philadelphia 
Convention, and because he accompanied him 
on his late journey, are brought to sudden grief 
by the General’s letter, saying that he sees with 
regret any officer of the army taking a conspic- 
uous part in politics, and by his very plain dec- 
laration that ‘‘ to ask men whose sons had shed 
their blood for the Union to vote for men who 
had been disloyal to it was the greatest insult 
that could be offered.” Speaking asa man and: 


_a soldier, he added that Hzister Crrmer, the 


Copperhead candidate for Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, was such a man as he meant, and that 
it was a@ gross insult to ask a loyal citizen to 
vote for him against a true and tried soldier of 
the Union army. Indeed the General shares 
the instinctive antipathy of all patriotic men 
toward Copperheads, and as they are the great . 
bulk of the supporters of the President's policy, 
it is not very probable that the General is very, 
anxious for their success. As his Commander- 
in-Chief the President invited him to the White 
House when the Philadelphia Committee came, 
and also asked him to accompany him upon his 
journey, and the General obeyed. His posi- 
tion is purely military. He has taken no part, 
and means to take no part, in the present po- 
litical discussion; and his sympathies in any 
particular case are, so far as he has expressed 
himself, besed upon the simplest patriotic and 
not political considerations. 

Mr. BeEcueER’s position is different. He is 
a civilian, and, in a general sense, a party man. 
Bat he exercised his plain right of counsel as 


to the policy of his party in a particular emerg- 


ency. Undoubtedly the form in which he cast 
his counsel was extremely agreeable to the op- 
ponents of those with whose spirit and general 
aims he sympathizes, and was consequently 
very painful to his friends. When he perceived 
this, and that his action was entirely misun- 
derstood, he did not hesitate to declare, what 
no true friend had doubted, that his heart and 
convictions were wholly unchanged, while he 
repeated his honest difference upon the point 
of expediency. But of course Mr. BeEcHER 
prefers to act with the party of equal rights, 
even with a policy which he does not altogeth- 
er approve, than with those who are the tra- 
ditional’ enemies of justice and liberty. The 
Tribune's accusation of treachery was simply 
absurd. 

If General Grant and Mr. Bexecuer are 
specimens of the bulwarks of the Copperhead 
fortress, we fear it will not stand very long 
against the coming earthquake. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVEST- 
MENTS. 


Ware Southern gentlemen of one kind are 
assuring us, in Conventions and at public meet- 
ings, that the Sggth asks nothing of the North 
but its “‘ rights,” which are denied to it by the 
blood-thirsty radicals of Congress, Southern 
gentlemen of anotherkind, who tell a very differ- 
ent story, are becoming pretty plentiful in Wall, 
Pine, and South streets. These latter gentle- 
men have all come here on a very simple mis- 
sion: they all want money. They have for 
sale houses, lands, wharves, railways, canals, 
bridges, factories, mines, plantations, baroni- 
al estates, islands, promontories, rivers, and 
creeks. Properties which have never been in 
the market before—which have been transmit- 
ted from father to son for generations, like the 
ancestral domains of the British nobility, and 
upon which money has been lavished by each 
successive proprietor according to his means 
and to his taste—are now seeking a purchaser 
at prices which would have been deemed mod- 
erate a generation since. Noble estates in 
Virginia, with lordly parks, extensive farming 
lands, and ample capacity for self-support if 
managed with proper skill, can be bought for 
very much less money than a second-class house 
in Fifth Avenue. Railroads, which before the 
war were held exclusively by their original pro- 
prietors, and paid large dividends on their stock, 
can be acquired for less than half their cost. 
Mines, which have yielded from 15 @ 25 per 


-cent. annually, are offered. for sale at prices 


which will give the purchaser even more than 
this exorbitant income. In a word, every thing 
at the South is for sale. ‘The people have ev- 
ery thing but money. And as they can do 
without every thing but money, they must sell, 
and will be forced to sell, that which they have 
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at such prices as they can obtain. At home 
they can neither sell nor borrow. The propri- 
etor of an unincumbered estate worth before 
the war $40,000, recently went to Richmond, 
Virginia, and vainly endeavored to borrow 
$1000 on mortgage. No one had the money 
to lend. Further South it is still worse. The 
new Nationak Banks are using all their means 
in the cotton trade. Landed proprietors and 
owners of railways and other industrial enter- 
prises can get no aid at home. Even for such 
trifling sums as $500 and $1000 they are com- 
pelled to send North. 

The opportunity should not be neglected by 
Northern capitalists, Slavery removed, there 
js no reason why the South should lag behind 
the West in material development, progressive 
population, or wealth. No part of this coun- 
try has been so blessed by nature as Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. The soil will grow 
any thing, from cotton to the finest wheat in the 
world; the climate is unsurpassed. A judi- 
cious traveler paid a compliment to the finest 
parts of France in saying that they reminded 
him of Virginia, And indeed there are but 
few Departments of France which can compare 
with that noble State. . Kentucky and Tennes- 
see are equally blessed. But for slavery each 
of these three States would at this time have 
supported a population larger than that of New 
York. With the abolition of slavery there is 
every reason to believe that the tide of Eu- 
ropean immigration will be diverted to these 
fertile States from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Iowa. It would not be surprising if the next 
ten years witnessed a development of what used 
to be called the Border Slave States as marked 
and as thorough as was the development of the 
Northwestern States between 1850 and 1860, 
Neither Wisconsin, Minnesota, nor Iowa can 
for a moment compare with Virginia or Ken- 
tucky in natural gifts, And as men have be- 
come millionaires by simply buying farms in 
judiciously-selected spots in the Northwestern 
States, or by judicious investments in the rail- 
ways and other industrial enterprises of that 
section, it is not at all impossible but that sim- 
ilar investments in the now impoverished States 
of the South, especially the more northerly of 
the Southern States, may hereafter, under the” 
impulse of “European immigration, improved 
systems of agriculture, and, above all, a new 
and better public spirit, prove equally remuner- 

ative, 

It is, ef course, to the interest of the nation 
at large that the Sonth should recover as soon 
as possible from the distress into which the war 
plunged her, AN IWorthern men pussessing 
common sense will aid her recovery by every 
means in their power. It is to be hoped that 
their efforts, which will naturally take the 
shape of pecuniary investments in the South- 
ern States, will not be thwarted by exhibitions 
of the old intolerant spirit which was charac- 
teristic of the pro-slavery leaders. It may be 
hoped, for instance, that the purchaser of any 
one of the fine estates in Virginia which are 
now offered at low prices in our market will 
be permitted to select his own reading, to sub- 
scribe to the papers he likes, and will not be 
coerced by a Vigilance Committee into aban- 
doning a newspaper which suits him because 
his neighbors know too little to appreciate it. 
These points might as well be understood at 
once. We have seen a letter from a booksell- 
erand news-dealer of a small town in South 
Carolina, written within three months, declar- 
ing that his neighbors forbade his selling any 
more copies of a certain popular Northern pe- 
rodigal, At the same time we have been so- 
licited to negotiate the sale of certain property 
belonging to impoverished Southerners in that 
same locality, ‘There is a slight inconsistency 
here. How can a Northern real estate agent 
or banker recommend his friends to buy or ad- 
vance money on property which can only be 
tenanted subject to such conditions as the mob 
of the adjacent bar-rooms may dictate? We 
Northern men can not endure interference with 
our political creed. Some of us read the 7rib- 
une, some the Herald, some the Times, and some 
the World, But none of ts will live where the 
®njoyment of our favorite paper is likely to be 
‘nterfered with by outsiders. Before Northern 
capital flows South to relieve the necessities 
of that region the Northern “notion” of free 
speech and free thought must precede it. The 
State of society so graphically depicted in that 
admirable work, “Inside,” must undergo a 
radical change before the most energetic 
Northern broker can succeed in procuring 
much Northern money to help the South to 
its legs, 

We entreat our Southern friends to under- 
‘tand—if their agents have not already made 
them acquainted with the fact—that they can 
derive no help at present from Northern Cop- 
verhead leaders or newspapers. Our Northern 
opperheads have generally lost their money, 
me have all lost their credit. The Copper- 
uewspapers have no more influence than 
the letters of H. BRANCE. 

The South wants money. It must have 
money. It will pay to lend it money. But it 
“ill be impossible for any Southerner to bor- 
‘ow money, even at the most usurious rate, 
on the most undeniable security, if the lend- 
*T is to be subjected at the South to disa- 


- 


| bilities or limitations of his social and personal 
rights. 


A CLEAR ISSUE. 


Tae Address of the National Union Com- 
mittee states briefly, precisely, and forcibly the 
exact issue. It is sharply defined, and there 
can be no misapprehension. It is the issue 
set forth at Syracuse, at the Loyal Southern 
Convention in Philadelphia, and by every Un- 
ion orator and journal in the country. The 
foolish cry that nobody but the President and 
the Democrats know what they Want has al- 
ready died away. Vermont and Maine know 
distinctly what they wish. Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio and New York are not in 
the least doubt. The present issue is that the 
Constitutional Amendment, which the Presi- 
dent himself formerly warmly favored, shall be 
adopted by any late insurgent State before it 
resumes its place in Congress. 

This Amendment simply fixes in the organic 
law the legitimate results of the war. 

First, It defines and defends citizenship in 
the United States and its rights. 

Second, It bases representation upon the vot- 
ing population; so that if any State chooses to 
keep a portion of its population uneducated, 
debased, and powerless, it shall not use that 
population to balance the intelligent and thrifty 
of other States; and also, that the change pro- 
duced by emancipation in the original consti- 
tutional adjustment of representation may be 
rectified. 

Third, Whoever has held office by the tenure 
of an oath to the Constitution of the United 
States, which oath he has violated in order to 
plot and act treason against the Government, 


lieves the disability. 

Fourth, The national debt shall never be re- 
pudiated, and the rebel debt shall never be paid 
by any State, nor any payment be made for 
emancipated slaves. 

Fifth, Congress shall have power to enforce 
these guarantees by appropriate legislation. 

This is the question before the people. Shall 
it be the country and mankind and equal liber- 
ty and steady loyalty which have gained by our 
victory, or shall it be the rebellion which, de- 
feated in the field, outwits us in the surrender ? 
And this is the question which the people un- 
derstand, and have fully resolved to settle once 
for all. 


In the decision of the great question now 
before the country we need not only sagacity 
but knowledge. It is not to be wisely settled 
by an emotion, however generous, nor by a 
theory, however ingenious, The proper states- 
men for such a crisis are honest and shrewd 
and humane men who are also familiar with 
the great lessons of experience. Indeed, a 
radical defect of our national legislation is want 
of thorough education. Good men and true 
men may often adopt a false and dangerous 
political policy, simply because they are not 
familiar with the conduct of men in other coun- 
tries and at other times. In other words, a 
general and accurate knowledge of history is 
essential to a successful statesman. 

We wish, therefore, that the address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale College 
at its late anniversary, by Honorable ANDREW 
D. Wuire, might be printed and universally 
circulated as a political tract of the highest or- 
der. Mr. Wurre, of Syracuse lately, and we 
believe still honorary Professor of History in 
the University of Michigan, is Senator in the 
New York Legislature from the Onondaga dis- 
trict. His historical studies are extensive and 
profound, and in the present instance he brings 
them to bear like a Drummond light upon what 
seems to many minds the obscurity of the situ- 
ation; and this is done without a word of al- 
lusion, except incidentally, to this country. 
Mr. Waite maintains in his address that his- 
tory shows the most energetic foe of liberty, 
the most dangerous to moral sentiment, the 
most destructive of nationality, to have been 
always an aristocracy based upon habits or tra- 
ditions of oppression ; and from the proofs of 
this fact he draws a corollary of the only means 
by which the dangers springing from such an 
aristocracy can ever be permanently removed. 
Other battles may be longer, but this is the 
sharpest; ‘‘and as a nation uses its strength 
during the contest, and as it uses its wits after 
the contest,” its national life is a success or a 
failure. 

To the proof he summons Spain. He shows 
how the aristocracy was the disturbing element 
by erecting a substitute for patriotism, a sub- 
stitute for political morality, and a theory of 
easy treason and perpetual anarchy; the latter 
involving three fatal ideas; the right of peacea- 
ble secession, the right of judging in their own 
‘eause, and the right of committing treason with 
impunity. Instead of grappling with this in- 
exorable enemy Spain tampered and compro- 
mised. ‘This naturally produced gn aristocrat- 


ic inability to appreciate concessions. At length 
came the overwhelming force which suppressed 


shall be disabled from office until Congress re- 


THE HISTORICAL LESSON OF THE 
HOUR. 


the tyranny of the aristocracy by substituting 
one tyrant for many. Then the spirit of caste 
stimulated the evil tendencies of the monarch 
and demoralized the people. The result in 
Spain, says the orator, “was the growth of an 
oppressive caste, who, by their spirit of dis- 
union, made despotism possible, and by their 
spirit of turbulence made it necessary. 

Mr. Wuire then cites, in illustration of his 
position, Italy, Poland, France, and, finally, 
England; and advances with vast and irresisti- 
ble proof to his conclusion that the oppressive 
caste must first be forcibly subdued at all haz- 
ards, and then must be barred from resuming 
its power by guaranteeing full civil rights and 
political rights in germ to the subject class. 
** The work of saving a nation from an oligarchy 
then is twofold. It is not finished until both 
parts are completed. Nations forget this at 
their peril. Nearly every great modern revo- 
lution wherein has been gain to liberty has had 
to be fought over a second time. So it was 
with the English Revolution in 1642. So it 
was with the French Revolutions of 1789 and 
1830. What has been gained by bravery has 
been lost by treachery. Nations have forgot- 
ten that vigorous fighting to gain liberty must 
be followed by sound planning to secure it.” 

This address is by far the most valuable ap- 
plication of the lessons of history to our situa- 
tion that we have had, and they are presented 
with acute insight and trenchant force. The 
substance of an admirable politico-historical 
work is compressed into a few pages; and it 
would be fortunate for the country if every 
scholar brought his contribution to the altar in 
kind as Senator Waite has done. It is a 
pamphlet of but thirty-six pages, published by 
Tuomas H. New Haven. 


THE SIBYLLINE OFFER. 


WE have stated elsewhere the precise terms 
upon which the loyal American people—and 
we use the word loyal not offensively, but for 
distinction—are willing to allow the return of 
the Jate insurgent States. These are the terms 
which they are now willing to offer. Their offer 
will doubtless be universally and emphatically 
ratified at the rest of the autumn elections. It 
will then be for the unrepresented States to de- 
termine whether they will accept these terms. 
The intelligent men in those States know per- 
fectly well, whatever the Democratic Copper- 
head papers and orators among us may say; 
that there is no vindictive feeling whatever 


of personal revenge, No to 


gard the peculiar stractare of our political sys- 
tem. But they also know quite as well that 
it is the very general conviction of that party 
that there will necessarily be serious agitation 
until the country can see that equality of rights 
among the people is in the way of being every 
where established. 

The Boston Advertiser, im recently speaking 
of this subject, truly remarked that the pro- 
gressive settlement of such questions was like 
the offer of the Sibylline books. To-day you 
may have all for a price. ‘To-morrow you can 
have less for the same price. The day after 
still less. Six years ago all that was asked 
was, that slavery should not go into the Terri- 
tories. The offer was rejected, and the Slave | 
States made war. In the first months of the 
war some of our Generals returned fugitive 
slaves, and offered to suppress insurrections. 
In a few months afterward there was a general 
demand for colored troops and emancipation. 
In the second year slavery was generally abol- 
ished by proclamation. At the end of the war 


the defeatéd States were required by President 


Jounson to adopt the Emancipation Amend- 
ment. ‘They are now asked to guarantee civil 
rights. It is for those States to-consider. What 
have they gained by refusing to allow that slav- 
ery should not go into the Territories, or by 
making war? What would they have gained 
by rejecting the Emancipation Amendment? 
What will they gain by rejecting the amend- 
ment now offered ? 

Had the popular leaders in those States been 
wise they would have been early convinced that 
the people who had suppressed the rebellion 
would not suffer those who had opposed them 
in the field or at the polls to settle the terms 
upon which the Union should be restored. 
That indeed was doubtless at first the convic- 
tion of the Southern leaders, which the Presi- 
dent’s course, however, relaxed. But they 
should have known the loyal American people 
well enough to understand that they would not 
hesitate to repudiate a President even of their 
own election if he-assumed to settle the great 
questions of the war without heeding them in 
the persons of their representatives, At least 
they should learn by the elections of the au- 
tumn, of which we have already seen the be- 
ginning, that the terms offered by Congress 
ean not be set aside by the President nor by 
any lawful power. Do the States in question 
imagine that the terms will be made easier? 
Do they suppose that the people are likely aft- 
er the canvass of this year to reduce their de- 
mands? Let them remember the Sibylline 
books, It was not the price that was-dimin- 
ished, 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue American Association for the promotion of 
Social Science is a society of eminent scholars and 
persons of every pursuit, whose object is inquiry 
into the wisest practicable methods of effecting the 
most desirable reforms in every department of social 
interest. At the last annual meeting papers of 
great value were read by Henry C. Carey, of Phila- - 
delphia, upon National Resources; Dr. Isaac Ray, 
of the Butler Insane Asylum, Providence, Rhode 
. Island, upon the Isolation of the Insane; President 
Hut, of Harvard University, upon the Problems of 
Education ; Dr. PALMER, of the University of Michi- 
gan, upon Sanitary Science; Mr. Sansory, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Charities, pon 
the Reformatories of that State, and the Present 
Condition of Legislation in regard to them; and 
other papers upon a wholesome variety of subjects 
by other gentlemen. It is a thoroughly earnest 
and intelligent association to which the practical. 
legislation of the country will be greatly indebted. 
The next annual meeting will take place at New 
Haven, on Tuesday, the 9th of October, at 10 a. mt. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 
BONDS. 


We draw attention to the advertisement of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Bonds, given on page 638. 
The Road is progressing with a rapidity unparal- 
leled in the history of railway enterprise, and the 
bonds for sale by Messrs. Fisk & Harton are se- 
cared by a mortgage which is declared by Congress 
to constitute a lien prior and superior to that of the 
United States Government. The earnings of the 
Road for the three months of May, June, and July 
amounted to $217,545 61. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Aw Italian artist, residing in New York, named Pie- 
tro Funari, had engaged another Italian, named Al- 
lessandro Urania, to execute a bust of Ristori: some 
dispute arose between them on the 22d of September, 
growing out of delay in the execution of the work. 

rania shot his employer, killing him almost instant- 
ly, and being pursued, shot himself through the head, 
causing death on the spot. Madame Ristori sent a 
considerable gift to the family of the murdered man, 
and announced her purpose a representation 
for their benefit. 

A. G. Cattell has been elected United States Senator 
by the New Jersey slature. 

A curious caze of sudden death occurred on Septem- 
ber 15 at Chicago. A tailor, from Germany, named 
Lubenheimer, residing on the north side, was accused 
of ha stolen some money, which he positively de- 
nied, ng u God to strike him dead if he was 
not speaking the truth. The fearful imprecation 
hardly been ut before he fell to the floor a dead 
man. Upon examinati 


had 
tered fe 
medical om it. was. found that 
the man had the heart was 
nearly full 


of the e election, 
from official lists so far as published, 
from reliable sources. The list com 404 towns 
ay) eee and shows a total vote of 67,366 votes 
for General Chamberlain, and 40,147 for Mr. Pillsbury ; 
being a majority of 27,219. In 1864 Governor Cony 
had the same towns 60,806; Mr. Howard, 44,170; 
majority, 16,636. Net Republican gain, 10,563. The 
remaining places threw 3845 votes last year, and i the 
ratio of gain is the same as in the rest of the State the 
majority for General Chamberlain will be nearly 28,000. 
It is estimated that 20,000,000 bushels of corn have 
been destroyed by the freshet in the Miami bottoms. 
The reports from the Northwest represent the flood as 
general, and causing an immense truction of prep- 


neral D. N. Conch has been appointed te the va- 
cant Collectorship of Boston, as successor of Mr. Ham- 
lin, and George , Postmaster, in place of 
Mr. Palfrey 


Madame Ristori made her first ce in this 
city on the map Kd tember 20. Her acting in 
the character of Medea fulfilled the high expectations 
which had been excited. On the 24th she am in 
the réle of Maria Stuarda (Mary Queen of Scots), her 
presentation of which ay justified the anticipations 
which had been raised by her Medea. f 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


BY TKLEGRAPH. 


September 17 : 

a French circular says that the recent 
ehap Europe are favorable to France. Prursia 
and Italy are drawn nearer in ideas and interest. Aus- 
tria now has no hostile intent. The Convention of 
Rome will be loyally carried ont. Navies of second- 
class Powers agsure the liberty of the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean. The note justifies the offer of the Em- 

ror’s mediation between Prussia and Austria and 
italy, and hints at the annexation of le of the 
same lan and interests to any of the Powers of 
Europe. Ss chowe the necessity of perfect defense and 
military o ization, not, however, as a threat, and 
expresses a belief in lasting peace in Europe. 

t is said that the Emperor Napoleon has refnsed to 
allow officers of the French to hold office in Mex- 
ico, owing to the protest of the United States Govern- 
ment, 

(St. Pererssvrc.)—The man who attempted to as- 
i the Czar, menths ago, has been exe- 
en 


September 18: 

(Beriin.)—The Prussian fleet in the harbor of Kiel 
has been put out of commission, and there are evi- 
dences on all sides of a general Gharming. 


19: 
(Tareste.)—A t battle has been fonght in the 
Island of Condi tween the Turks and the insurrec- 
tionists. The Turks were the victors, 


September 20: 
(Pazis.)—The Committee sent here 
ico to otiate for a loan are disheartened, an 
— pte the Empire of Mexico is without 
funds. 


21 
wars, made a grand 
— to-day amidst the greatest rejoicings and en- 
eeDusapax.)—Peace has been concluded between 
Prussia and Saxony. 


September 22 : 

sbortly repair to Rome to condole with the ope. 
(Viznna.)—Duke Albrecht has been made Com- 


A razli to 
hting of a moet étabborn and nature 
place on the 38th and iath of causing loss 
of 4200 killed and wounded in the ed armies, and 


ap approximate number in the Paraguayan army. 
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: THE COLISEUM AT ROME.—From A nagawr Puorooraru.—{Sex Pack 630.) 


OcrosER 6, 1866. } 


REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR: 
Tye annual Conference of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, held at Leeds, in 
England, according to their custom, 
in the last week of July, elected the 
Rev. Arrtuur, A.M., to be 
the President of the Conference next 
. He is a popular and useful min- 
ister, who was educated at one of the 
Wesleyan theological colleges, and 
employed some time as a missionary 
in the East Indies, but has lately taken 
his turn at several of the mgst import- 
ant home stations, where the earnest 
and impressive eloquence of his preach- 
ing has been highly appreciated by 
multitudes of listening people. He is 
also favorably known as an author 
bevond the limits of his religious con- 
nection, having produced, in addition 
to the Tracts on Revivals,” and ‘‘ The 
Tongue of Fire,” which relate more 
particularly to the work of Evangelical 
ministration, an interesting biography 
entitled *‘ The Successful Merchant,” 
and a well-timed book on the political 
revolution of 1859 in Italy, presenting 
concisely and emphatically the results 
‘of bis observations and inquiries dur- 
ing a tour through Piedmont, Tusca- 
ny, and the Roman States, a few 
months after the peace of Villafranca. 
The cause of Italian freedom had in 
Mr. Artuur one of its earliest and 
ablest literary defenders, and his re- 
marks on the Pope's temporal power 
in Rome were dictated by no spirit of 
narrow sectarian hostility, but by the 
broadest and most liberal considera- 
tions of justice and human right. He 
visited this country a few years since, 
and not a few of us have a vivid rec- 
ollection of his eloquence and geniali- 
ty. He was a firm friend of the United 
States during the late rebellion. His 
twoimportant works, that on Italy 
and ‘The Tongue of Fire,” were re- 
published by HArPerR & Bro ruers. 

The present state of the Wesleyan 
Connection in Great Britain was re- 
ported at the late Cunference to be sat- 
isfac‘ory. There are $31,193 church- 
members and 20,819 persons on trial 
for membership. Several new cir- 
cuits have been formed in the London 
district, and a Wesleyan chaplain has 
been appoinied for the Guards in Wel- 
lington Barracks. There were sixty 


seven candidates for oo to the 
ministry examined at ‘the late Confer- 
ence. In-educatioual efforts a remark- 


able alvance has been made, tweuty- 
seven new day—schools having been 
established last year, with an addi- 
tion of 4669 scholars. The total num- 
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ber of day~schools connected with 
the Connection is 606, and scholars 
93,194. There has been an increase 
ef seventy-one Sunday-schools during 
the past year, and of 5756 scholars. A 


very large.outlay has been made in . 


chapel building. The committee in- 
trusted with this department bas au- 
thorized an estimated expenditure 
since the last Conference of one mill- 
ion of dollars, the total outlay of the 
year having been about one and one- 
third millions, and during the last 
eleven years $2,000,000 of chapel debts 
have been paid off. At the meeting 
of the Theological Institution Com- 
mittee, it was stated that the esti- 
mated annual outlay in future, includ- 
ing that on behalf of the proposed new 
institution near Leeds, is about #12. 
500, bat the income now only reaches 
#39,900. The freling of some leading 


men seemed to be that it was much. 


better to have several smaller imstitne 


tions in different parts of the country, 


than only two or three large ones. A 
resolution has been passed by Confers 
ence expressing the hope that the dee 
nomination will shortly be in a posie 
tion to erect another college at Bir- 
mingham in addition to the one short- 
ly to be built at Headingley. It ig 
also decided that the expenditure shal] 
not exceed $60, 000, 


SUPPRESSION OF 
NUISANCES. 


WE give on this page a sketch illus- 
trating an inst fortunately a com- 
mon one—of the suppression of nui- 
sances in our large tenement houses 
by the Metropolitan Board of Health. 

Much has been said and published 
tending to throw discredit upon the 
Board of Health and ignoring the im- 
portant work which it has accomplishe 
ed. But there can be no question but 
that we should have bad in this city a 
repetition of the disastrous cholera sea- 
sons from which we have on former oc- 
casions suffered so severely, but for 
the energecic and unceasing labors of 
the Board of Health. To them it is 
due that .he cholera has been stamped 
out of this city, and that while from 
some of the cities in the West we hear 
of hundreds of cases daily, we are ours 
selves almost entirely free from this 
terrible 
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SANCES IN A TENEMEN? 


HOUSE IN NEW YORK “il¥.- vy Fox.] 


w York City is cleaner’than it has 


jeot to inter- 
x rts thé result 
would have been still more satisfactory, 
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THE COLISEUM AT ROME. 


Tr: illustration which we give on page 628 of 
the Coliseum at Rome is from a recent photograph, 
aud vives an accurate view of the present condition 
of the most stupendous amphitheatre of ancient 
times. It was commenced by thejgmperor VESPA- 
and finissed by Titvs. I o amphithea- 
tres had been constructed of wood, for the most part ; 
hut these structures were too frail for their purpgse. 
The fall of one of these wooden buildings at Fidenz 
killed or injured 50,000 persons. Accidents of this 
sort led to the construction of the famous Coliseum. 
It is said that the expense of this structure would 
have erected a metropolis. 

Nine thousand wild beasts were destroyed at the 
dedication of the amphitheatre. These were hunted 
to death in the presence of the blood-thirsty audience 
of Romans, and then the arena was suddenly filled 
with water, and sea animals were made to contend, 
and a sea-fight exhibited. It was here that the 
most celebrated-of the gladiatorial contests were ex- 
hibited: and here it was that, during the era of 
the persecution of Christians, the martyrs of the 
new faith were made to contend with wild beasts 
for the amusement of a heathen audience. In 1750 
the building was consecrated by Pope BENEpicr 
XIV. to the memory of the Christian martyrs who 
had perished in the arena. 

The Coliseum was of an elliptical form, whose 
longest diameter was 615 feet, and the shortest 510 
feet. The length of the arena was 281 feet, its 
breaith 176. The height of the structure was 164 
feet. It inclosed over 5 acres, and accommodated 
110,000 spectators. After the downfall of imperial 
Rome depredations began to be made upon the build- 
ing. Besides former removals, MIcHAEL ANGELO 
took awav nearly one-half of the external wall to 
build the Palazzo-Farnese. 

W hen this amphitheatre was in its glory and filled 


_ with Romans, with the Emperor seated in a con- 


spicuous and highly adorned seat, with the aris- 
tocracy of the great city in the first tier, the people 
above, and in the yalleries the servants and deperd- 
ants. with the women seated in their front, the 
si¢ht must have been magnificent and imposing. 
Lut the motive which led this vast audience to- 


* gether to gloat over the violent death of human 


beings gives us an insight into the character of the 
Romans, and the degradation of the ante-Christian 
era. 


_ 


[Entered aceording to Act of Congress, in the Year 1566, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.] 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 


By MISS ANNA WARNER, 
Author of **Dollars and Cents,” etc. 


—" 


CHAPTER XX. ‘ 
Tne motto of that afternoon might have been: 
‘Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed— 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache.” 


For every thing was in a glory of freshness and 
sweetness: the sky was brilliantly blue; and the 
thirsty leaves had either drunk up all the rain- 
drops, or wore them now as jewels in the sunshine. 
‘The children fairly danced along the road; dart- 
ing hither and thither after dandelions and butter- 
eups and chickweed; laughing at the bull-frogs in 
the wayside ditches, and studying themselves in the 
little pools of water that spotted the muddy road. 
‘What have vou got in that little basket, Sam ?” 
said Primrose, coming to his side with both hands 


‘full of spring beauties. ‘‘Is it to hold flowers ?” 


‘Not now; vou may put them in by-and-by.” 

‘But what's in it now ?” 

‘‘Some jelly from mamma, for an ailing child.” 

Ailing!” said Lily. What’s ailing ?” 

‘‘He is not always very sick, but will probably 
never be well.” 

‘Poor child!” said Lilv, taking a jump over a 
little. bright pool in her way. ‘It’s nice of mam- 
ma to send him jelly. .Sam, we're going to plant 
all the rest of our seeds to-morrow.” 

‘ Another time,” said Sam, ‘‘ try and plant just 
before rather than just after a rain. The ground is 
harder to work.” - 

Tlarder, because it’s softer,” said Lilv. 

“T did think of sowing mine yesterday,” said 
Clover: ** but it was so cold—and I didn’t want to 
run any risks. Sam, when these are planted— 
sowed, | mean—and all the rest of my little seed- 
lings are set out, my garden will be quite full. I’ve 
just left a place for each kind, all marked out and 
ready.” 

‘* And that’s all the spare room you have ?” 

‘*Every bit. Except—there’s one other little 
place,” said Clover, hesitating. 

What is that for?” 

‘* For—the geranium, you know,” said Clover. 

‘*Oh, to be sure, the geranium! I've not for- 
gotten my promise; but the weather has been too 
cold for such tender things.” 

*: | think our gardens will be splendid,” said Prim- 
rose, *‘if Maria Jarvis does call ‘em queer little 
places.” 

“Yes, mine is making quite a show already,” 
said Lily; *‘ it’s getting all green. I saw it this 
morning trom the window.” 

Sam uttered one of his provoking “‘ Ah’s !” and in- 
quired whether it was green with flowers or weeds.” 

‘‘ Why, it can’t be weeds, of course,” said Lily; 
“I've just planted my flowers there, and there 
weren't any weeds even in sight.” 

‘1 pulled up two out of my garden,” said Clover, 
shaking her head. ‘Sam, where do weeds come 
from ?” 

* They come from seeds: and the earth is full of 
the seeds, just as our hearts are full of seed thoughts 
and tempers, all realy to spring and grow the mo- 
ment they have a chance. Then other seeds come 


sailing along on the wings of the wind, and drop 


down and lodge here and there; as some bad 
thought or impulse drops into our hearts from a 


] poor book or a silly conversation. , And as if that 


was not enough, we ourselves go and walk in weedy 
places—into foolish company, and bring home weed 
seeds or sin seeds, or folly seeds, in plenty.” 

As Sam spoke he lifted the corner of Lily’s short 
cloak, and behold it was stuck full of burs! 

‘Well, what now?” said Lily. ‘ Tiresome 
things! they would get on.” 

‘* You are taking them home to plant,” said Sam. 

‘*To plant !” cried Clover, in terror. ‘‘Oh, stop, 
Lily ; let me pick them off!” 

‘*If you throw them by the road-side they will 
grow there, and molest future travelers,’’ said Sam. 
‘* Never help spread a bad thing.” 

‘“* But what shall I do, then ?” said Lily. 

‘‘Wear them patiently till we get to a fire, and 
then pick them off and burn them.” 

Lily grumbled a little at that; but she had not 


long to wait. A few steps more brought them to a 


little bit of a red house by the way-side, with only 
an old fence between it and the road. Sam pushed 
open the little gate and went in, and there, in the 
morsel of a court-yard before the house-door, was a 
child at work, earnestly, patiently, with great toil 
and effort, digging up the ground with an old fire- 
shovel. He stood up at the sound of the gate-latch, 
showing a pale little face, to which not even his 
work had brought a flush; but it came now, a flush 
of great gladness, as he looked at Sam. 

‘* Well, Dick, how does your garden grow ?” Sam 
asked, taking the little thin.hand in his own. 

‘I’ve got it most dug, Sir; and my morning- 
glory seeds is up. They'll cover the fence, mother 
says. There's a blue seed and a white seed.” 

Two morning-glory seeds! It was a thing to 
see Clover’s face when she heard that, and remem- 
bered her little paper bags full of precious hyacinth 
beans and canary-bird vine. 

‘* Ts that all you have to plant ?” inquired Sam. 

‘* Jane Lefferts gave me some marygoold seeds,” 
said the child. ‘There was six o’ them: all red 
and brown and yellow they'll be.” And stimulated 
by the thought of the marigold flowers, little Dick 
plied his old shovel with great zeal; then stopped 
for breath. 

“‘How do you do to-day, Dick?” said Sam, 
kindly. 

‘* Better, sometimes, and sometimes worse,” said 
Dick, with a smile. 

‘* Dick, do you love flowers very much ?” said lit- 

tle Primrose, sidling up to him with her wistful look. 
**Oh, better’n any thing!” said Dick. ‘Just 
think, when the morning-glories runs all over the 
fence !” 
Primrose drew a long breath of wonder and pity 
and sympathy, mingled with two or three other 
things that she herself did not know, looking up 
with an appealing face to Clover. 

‘* It’s a grand day for your garden to-day,” said 
Sam. 
‘* Yes,” said Dick, with a happy look. ‘“ And just 
think: my mother says the sun’s just as bright and 
the rain’s just as sweet here on my seeds as in Mr. 
Jarvis's big garden.” 

“‘ Ay!” said Sam, musingly; ‘‘she Lord maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

¢* Mother says that’s why it’s all good, because 
Gd sends it,” said Dick. ““ And she thinks he'll 
make my flowers grow, because I love him and she 
loves him.” ‘ 

It was such a new idea, you should have seen 
the three children stand in silent wonder ! 

‘*Will that make ’em grow?” said Primrose, 
thinking of a patch in her own little garden where 
the seeds had not come up. But Dick gave her no 
help out pf the difficulty. 

‘*It must be that with mine,” he said, “‘ cause 
there’s nothing else. Mother says we never get 
any thing any other way.” 

** Happy people you and your mother are,” said 
Sam. ‘ Well, Dick, God has sent you something 
else to-day—he told my mother to make you some 
jelly, and to put a loaf of nice white bread in the 
basket too. So you can thank Him and nobody 
else. And whatever you want just tell Him, and 
He'll know just the best person to send with it.” 
And Sam set down the little basket on the door- 
step and strode off into the road again, followed by 
his wondering little sisters. 

‘“Why, Sam,” said Primrose, ‘‘ how did God tell 
mamma?” 

‘*In her heart,” said Sam, promptly. 

“Oh dear!” said Lily; ‘‘if he should tell me 
that Dick wants some of my flower-seeds, what 
should I do?” 

Clover walked silently on, the pink flush on her 
cheeks deepening and deepening. 

‘*You say such queer things, Sam,” said Lily. 
“What made you say I was carrying those burs 
home to plant? I wasn’t at all.” 

‘*Nobody can carry weed seeds or habit seeds 
about with him and not sow them, even when he 
least intends it,” said Sam. ‘‘ But now, chicks, 
see here—I'm going to give you a lesson in the art 
of making geranium cuttings. Come and sit down 
on these stones, and we'll rest and learn toyether.” 

Where are the geraniums to come from?” said 
Lily, as the young ones grouped themselves round 
him. 

‘*Out of my pocket,” said Sam, taking out a par- 
cel, from which he unfolded a long stem of gerani- 
um. 

‘* Why, that’s a cutting itself,” said Lily. “ That 
won't grow.” 

‘“* Will you give your share of it to Dick?” said 
her brother, opening his knife. 

‘* Na, I won't,” said Lily ; ‘‘so you needn't ask 
me.” 7 
“Tl prepare Prim’s cutting for her,” said Sam, 
‘*because her hands are hardly strong enough to 
manage the knife; and you two older ones can 
look en and learn to do it for yourselves.” 

_So Sam first cut the geranium shoot in three 
pieces, and giving one to Lily and Clover, he be- 
gan to prepare the other for planting. 

‘* First of all, and most important of all,” said 


Sam, “you must make a perfectly clean cut at the 
bottom of the shoot.” 


‘* What's a clean cut ?” said Lily. 

‘*A perfectly smooth cut; with no rough edges. 
Cut straight across, and just below a joint. A joint 
is that part of the stem where a leaf springs out. 
Make this cut quite smooth and close, and then 
trim off the lower leaves—so. Don't cut them 
close to the stem, but leave a bit of the foot-stalk 
an inch long; and leave three or four full leaves 
untouched at the top. Then set the lower end of 
the cuttings in soft, nicely-prepared earth, in the 
open ground or round the sides of a flower-pot ; put 
it down deep as the second joint, and press the 
earth very firmly round it. And then never let it 
be jarred or moved from its firmness. Then keep 
the earth a little damp—not wet; and if the sun is 
very hot shade the cutting for a few days, and your 
geranium will be almost certain to grow.” 

With earnest eyes the children watched him; 
with eager fingers Clover and Lily took the knife, 
and trimmed and prepared the two little cuttings ; 
and then they all rose up and walked toward home. 


SYMBOLS. 


I WATCHED a rose-bud verv long 
Brought on by dew and sun and shower, 
Waiting to see the perfect flower: 

Then, when I thought it should be strong, 
It opened at the matin hour ' 

And fell at even-song. 


I watched a nest from day to day, 

A green nest full of pleasant shade, 
Wherein three speckled eggs were laid: 
But when they should have hatched in May, 

The two old birds had grown afraid 
Or tired, and flew away. 


Then in my wrath I broke the bough 
That I had tended so with care, 
Hoping its scent should fill the air; 

I crushed the eggs, not heeding hiw 
Their ancient promise had been fair: 

I would have vengeance new. ~ 


But the dead branch spoke from_the sod, 
And the eggs answered me in: 
Because we failed dost thou complain? 

Is thy wrath just? And what if God, 
Who waiteth for thy fruits in vain, 

Should also take the ‘rod ? 


THE TALE OF 
AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. 


In Six Weekly Portions.—Sixth Portion. 


CHAPTER XIII. ~ 


Werks and months had gathered into years since 
my sister and her husband went away from England. 
Anna’s life was as varied and adventurous as mine 
was monotonous and calm. She wrote to me occa- 
sionally, but her letters were brief and far from 
frequent. I heard more clearand detailed accounts 
of her life from Madame de Beauguet than from 
herself, as long as they remained near Quebec. But 
soon commenced a series of wanderings and changes 
which took my sister.and her husband further and 
further out of our old friend’s ken. Things did not 
prosper with them. That much I could discover to 
my sorrow.: Horace had a heavy burden on his 
shoulders now, and his health was far from good. 
Poor little Lily did not outlive her first Canadian 
winter, and Anna gave birth to three more children, 
who all, save the youngest, died in early infancy. 
The surviving little one, a boy, was cherished and 
watched over by his parents with great anxiety. 
Madame de Beauguet wrote me that it was piteous to 
see Anna’s trembling apprehension lest he too should 
be taken from them. Old Mr. Lee had sunk into 
partial imbecility, and needed tending like a child. 
All these helpless beings had but Horace to lean on 
for support. My heart bled forthem. Sometimes 
it seemed intolerable to me that I should be sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of my home at the 
Gable House, while they were facing poverty in a 
foreign land. But I was not allowed the solace of 
affording them any help. My uncle from time to 
time gave me sums of money ‘‘to do as I liked 
with:” and as those sums were invariably forth- 
coming whenever there was news of difficulty and 
struggle from Canada, I did not hesitate to send 
them to my sister. But poverty and misfortune, 
far from subduing, seemed but to heighten her 
haughty spirit. She sent back my offerings with 
a cold assurance that they were not needed. I 
could only forward the money to Madame de Beau- 
guet, and beg her, if she saw them in any sore 
strait, to offer them assistance as though coming 
from herself. 

Time had been very good to me. I believe I 
was, in some respects, older than my years. Never 
very sprightly or vivacious, the great sorrow of mv 
life had sobered what youthful gayety I once pos- 
sessed. But though outwardly, perhaps, too staid 
and quiet for my age, I was not without an inner 
peace and cheerfulness which seldom deserted me. 
I suppose the secret of it was the knowledge that I 
was dear and useful to my uncle, and, perhaps,, to 
others. Ah, Lucy, you can never be quite unhappy 
so long as there is left to you one human being to 
whom your affection is precious! Prize well this 
inestimable privilege of loving. Love, love, my 
child, abundantly, ungrudgingly ; it shall be given 
to you again ten thousand-fold. 

Mr. Norcliffe was a frequent and welcome guest 
at the Gable House. My uncle found great pleas- 
ure and comfort in his society; and to me he was 
what he had promised to be—a friend, a brother. 
Once, since his first offer, he had renewed his pro- 
posal; but my earnestness on that occasion con- 
vinced him that his suit was hopeless, and he made 
me a voluntary promise never to address me on the 
subjectagain. This promise he kept with the most 
loyal good faith. ‘I can not afford to lose your 
friendship, Margaret,” he said. ‘‘I may call you 


Margaret, may I not? Iam so many, Many years 
older than you, my child. I could not bear that 
there should be any constraint or pain to you in om 
intercourse, and yet to lose your kind companion 

ship and good-will would be very hard to me. Trust 
me that henceforward you shall never more ie 
pained by a word or look of mine. I will put all 
that away—bury it. in the Red Sea, if you like 

That is the place for laying unquiet spirits, is it 
not? Mine, at all events, shall disturb you no 
more.” As I have said, he was most loyal to his 
word. By this time he had come to be intimately 
acquainted with our family history, and my uncle 
had acquired the habit of appealing to his judgment 
on many points. Although his home was stil] a 
Beachington he was much with us. As my uncle 
said, the Gable House was large enough for three 

and it was a charity to come and cheer us as often 
as he could. 

The story of one day’s life was, as nearly as prs. 
sible, the story of all the others in its outward do. 
tails. The circling seasons melted into one anothor 
and made us change, from time to time, the fireside 
for the garden. But there was no stirring eve, 
no exciting incident, to startle us from the caly 
round of daily life. 

One bright June day we were sitting out in the 
hayfield, my uncle, Mr. Norcliffe, and I. A wie 
elm spread its fresh canopy above our heads, thre 
was a sleepy sweetn@ss in the air, and silence }\) 
come down on us softly, with the peaceful shadow 
of the elm-tree. My uncle, leaning back in his guy. 
den-chair, had fallen asleep. Mr. Norcliffe lav on 


_ the grass, gazing up into the depths of the foliage 


above us. All at once he looked‘at me and said. jy 
a low voice: ** What did you tell me was the date 
of your last letter from Canada ?” 

**The third of April. It is time I should hear 
again.” 

‘“* Your letter was from Madame de Beauguet ?” 

‘Yes. It is long since I have had one from 
Anna. But they are moving about, and at the last 
accounts were in a wild, half-settled district. |r 
seems very strange to me that Horace should have 
to be driven so from place to place.” 

“Ay. A rolling stone, you know—” 

‘* But why should it be? It seems to me very 
hard.” 

‘* Margaret,” returned Mr. Norcliffe, after a pause, 
‘it is hard; but it does not surprise me. With all 
your brother-in-law’s talent and good-will to work 
he lacks the mental and physical energy necessary 
to attain success in such a country as that to which 
he has gone. He will fight, but hopelessly ; and 
that is not the way to win. ‘hen I saw him last, 
in the streets of Willborough, he looked broken. 
The heart had gone out of him. I saw it in his 
gait, in the carriage of his head, in the look of his 
eyes. Forgive me if I pain you, but you trust me, 
and I must speak the truth to you.” 

**T know you will say nothing but what is true 
and good,” I answered; ‘‘ but I can not help weep- 
ing to think of—of—Anna and the child. It seems 
too terrible that I can not help them. Oh, if uncle 
would but hold out a forgiving hand! From hin 
Anna would take assistance. Could you not speak 
to him, Mr. Norcliffe ?” 

‘* Heaven knows my readiness to do what I can 
for vour sister, Margaret. But do you not see how 
much more difficult it is now than it was before to 
appeal to Mr. Gough on her behalf? The sumshe 
has given you he naturally believes to have been 
applied to her use. If we confess to him that she 
has obstinately and implacably refused to receive 
them, as coming through your hands, will that, 
think you, soften his heart toward her?”’ 

I was silent. 

** However, I will try what I can do. I under- 
stand well enough why—though your influence with 
your uncle is strong on all other points—your plead- 
ings for your sister do not avail to induce him to 
forgive her.” 

“Do you? Why?” 

He looked at me curiously for a moment. 

‘‘ Because it was you whom she most wronged, 
Margaret.” 

My uncle awoke from his short sleep, and no 
more was said between Mr. Norcliffe and me at 
that time. But this was the first of many similar 
conversations between us. He used his influence 
with my uncle on Anna’s behalf, though without 
inducing him to take any active step toward recon- 
ciliation. At length, however, he prevailed so far 
as to gain from my uncle a half promise that he 
would reconsider his will. In the first force of his 
stern anger against Anna and her husband he had 
entirely altered the original distribution of his prop- 
erty, and had left every thing absolutely to me, 4 
he had told Mr. Lee. Now he promised Mr. Nor- 
cliffe that he would think of making some provi" 
for Anna’s child. To her or to her husband he 
steadily refused to bequeath a farthing. 

Thus the summer and autumn of that year passe! 
away, and I received no letter from Anna. (ur 
old schoolmistress still wrote with the affectionate 
fidelity that belonged to her. But she could give 
only meagre tidings of Anna. Two sad facts were 
plain to her, she said—that they were struggling 
with poverty, and that Horace’s health was fadins 
beneath the sharp breath of that inclement 1a)’. 
Meanwhile my uncle spoke to Mr. Norcliffe, from 
time to time, of altering his will. He would do". 
He would think it out clearly. He would set !'- 
house in order before he should be summoned away: 
He grew quieter and more silent as the year we" 
on, but you could not say more sad. His manner— 
always kindly—became softer than I had ever know" 
it. Also he would sit for hours neither rea‘ins 
nor speaking, but gazing out before him with alos 
that seemed to contemplate something far, far aw# 
On Christmas-day we had been to church together. 
It was bitter cold, and he was chilled and number 
when wecame home. I mixed him some hot spicel 
wine after dinner, as my aunt had used to do, a" 
we sat listening to the evening bells in the old tire 
lighted room. 

‘+ Peace—and—good-will,” he murmured, soft": 
Peace—and—good-will. How plainly the be 
say it, Madge !” 
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As if the words had been put into my mouth, 
and were not my own, I rose and embraced him: 

‘Oh, dearest uncle, forgive her, forgive her!” 

Iie put me gently away from him after a while, 
and made me ho answer. But when we parted for 
the night he kissed and blessed me solemnly, and 
the last words he spoke to me were : 

‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers. 
Madge; I will try.” 

The sickly flare of a candle in the faint gray win- 
try daybreak was the first thing that met my eyes 
when [ awoke next morning. The face of the wo- 
man who held it in her trembling hand startled me 
into complete wakefulness at once. 

“ Hester, what is the matter ?” 

‘*Miss Margaret! Master!” 

my uncle ill?” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Margaret! I’m afraid—” 

I can not remember how I reached his room. I 
have a confused idea of her huddling a great cloak 
over my shoulders, and of the chilly feeling of the 
oaken boards to my bare feet. I had hardly made 
a step across the threshold of my uncle’s chamber 
when a strong gentle grasp was laid on my arm, 
and [ heard Dr, Dixon’s voice, saying: 

‘‘One moment, my dear Miss Sedley. Stay one 
instant to collect your strength!” 

‘*Dr. Dixon, let me go to him. He is ill; he 
wants me. You must not keep me from him!” 

‘*My dear Miss Sedley, believe me, I would not 
do so if your presence could be of use and comfort 


I will try, 


to him.. But—be composed, I beseech of you—* 


he—”’ 

I broke from him and advanced to the bed. Oh, 
my beloved guardian and benefactor! No passion- 
ate tone of the voice he had listened to so often, no 
loving touch of the hand he had held in his gener- 
ous protecting clasp, conld stir him now. Dead, 
dead ! 

I was not unsupported in this heavy hour. Our 
old doctor was kind and friendly, and Mr. Norcliffe 
responded with instant promptitude to the hasty 
summons Isenthim. They agreed that some affec- 
tion of the heart had been the immediate cause of 
my uncle’s death, and that it must have been peace- 
ful and painless. He had passed away in sleep, 
they believed, for he was lying quite placidly on 
his undisturbed pillow when they found him in the 
morning, lifeless and cold. There had been no 
change made in his will. With the exception of 
some legacies to the servants I ‘was left absolute 
mistress of the property. 

“*T know,” said I to Mr. Norcliffe, “‘ that he meant 
to make some provision for Anna and her boy. I 
am thankful to remember now that his last words 
to me were words of softening toward Anna.” 

**T believe as you do, Margaret,” said Mr. Nor- 
cliffe, ‘‘*that he sointended. But the alteration has 
not been made. Whatever portion of your uncle's 
money goes to Mrs. Lee now she must receive from 
your hand.” 

“T will hold it in trust for her,” I answered. 
And we said ne use«w~. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘‘ Some one wants you, please, Miss Margaret.” 

Hester’s thin straight form stood in the doorway, 
and Hester’s ‘thin high voice spoke to me. I was 
sitting, very dreary and forlorn, in the old morning- 
room. ° The fire had died down to a dull red; the 
sky was leaden and lowering; winter was without 
the house and grief within. Only yesterday they 
had carried away its master never to return. The 
last journey across the home threshold had been 
made; that journey which we must all make some 
day, and which leaves those who remain behind so 
desolate. Mr. Norcliffe was staying with Dr. Dix- 
on, and they had both gone home, and left me for 
the evening. I was sitting solitary and sad, as I 
have said, by the low fire, with a sensation of utter 
loneliness and a yearning void in my heart when 
I was roused by Hester's, “‘Some one wants you, 
please, Miss Margaret.” 

“Wants me, Hester? ‘“ Who is it?” 

“They asked for master first, please, miss,” said 
Hester, putting her apron to her eyes, “‘and I said 
as there was—as there was—was no one here but 

ou.” 
: A tremor in her usually measured tones roused 
my attention, deadened and dead though all my 
senses seemed to be, with much crying. 

‘* Who is it, Hester?” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Margaret, would you step into the 
dining-room, please? I couldn't bring myself to 
teli her. Will you, please, step into the dining- 
room ?” 

I got up and followed her with a confused dizzy 
feeling, and a strange doubt of my own identity, if 
I may so express the sensation which I have expe- 
rienced once or twice on occasions of strong emotion. 
The dining-parlor was without even the dull fire 
which burned in the morning-room. Its air struck 
cold and damp. Some leafless boughs in th® gar- 
den, bedropped with sleet, tapped like elfin fingers 
on the window-pane. A woman, dressed in the 
deepest mourning, was sitting in the arm-chair— 
my uncle's chair—at the endofthe room. She rose 
up on my entrance. ‘I want to see my uncle,” 
she said. 

Anna!” 

She put out one hand to hold me off as I rushed 
toward her, and then I saw that she held a little 
sleeping child, wrapped in her shawl. “I want to 
see my uncle. Do you mean to keep me from him?” 

‘¢Oh, Anna, Anna, for your own sake do not speak 
so harshly. My poor girl, my poor love—too late, 
too late!” 

She staggered, and Hester, who had come with 
mie into the room, made a step forward, as if to re- 
lieve her of the child. But she clasped him tighter, 
and leaned on the chair behind her for support. 

“Too late! What do you mean?” I could 
barely hear the words, her voice was so low and 
faint. 

“ Anna, he is dead. He was buried yesterday !”, 

She sank down into the great chair, and the little 
child rolled from her arm, as its grasp relaxed, on 
to her knee; but Hester took him and laid him, still 


half asleep, upon the sofa, while I busied myself 
with my sister. She had swooned. I called the 
other women-servants, and by degrees we revived 
her, and half carried, half supported, her to my own 
chamber, where we undressed her and laid her on 
the bed. She resigned herself to our hands, but ut- 
tered no word, and her wan face was motionless and 
rigid. After a time I sent the others away and 
sat by her side, silently watching. A dim light 
from the shaded lamp fell on her face, and as I 
looked at it it seemed as if the years had been rolled 
back like a curtain, and I lived over again that moon- 
light night, when in that very room I had told Anna 
of my love. Poor, changed, pale face! Drawn, and 
haggard, and aged, how altered from the lovely 
girlish countenance which had lain on the pillow 
blooming out of its nest of soft dark curls! 

I glanced at the black dress that lay beside the 
bed, and I read in it all the history of her return, 

As I sat gazing on my sister's face the large 
dark eyes opened and looked at me. 

‘*T have been very ill, Margaret; at death’s door. 
That is why I am so weak. Qh, I have suffered 
much in mind and body !” 

She followed my glance to the black gown which 
lay by the bed. ‘ Yes,” she said, slowly, in a faint 
hoarse voice, ‘‘I have lost him. I have come home 
desolate, with my fatherless boy. If it were not 
for the child I would pray that this hour might be 
my last. You think I speak calmly while you are 
weeping. Howl envy you those tears! Mine are 
all spent, I think.” 

She closed her eyes again, and lay silent for a 
long time. Then her lips moved, and I heard her 
whisper: 

‘** Margaret, bend down your face to me.” 

I leaned over her and touched her cheek with 
mine. I believe the same recollection rushed into 
her mind that had been in my own, for suddenly 
she threw her arms around my neck, burying her 
face upon my breast, and burst into a flood of hys- 
terical tears. I let her weep, holding her in my 
arms, and speaking no word until the fit had ex- 
hausted itself. The tears eased her heart, and at 
last she lay, weak but tranquil, holding my hand 
in hers. Far, far into the night I sat beside her 
bed, and listened to the broken story she told at 
intervals. 

“No! Let me speak,” she said, when, in con- 
sideration of her bodily weakness, I would have 
urged her to try to sleep; ‘“‘I can not rest until I 
have told you all my misery. You know that we 
were poor, but you can not imagine how poor we 
were. Failure met us atevery turn. Horace strug- 
gled and suffered bravely, but I know now, and I 
knew then, that he felt it was all in vain. As long 
as we remained near Madame de Beauguet and her 
good husband things were not so bad. They helped 
us in a bundred nameless ways. When my poor 
little Lily lay sick, Margaret, I could not have pro- 
cured the necessary help for her if it had not been 
for our old governess, I know,” she added, hastily, 
‘\I_ know what your face says. But I could not 


hardened 
how much better you wefe than I, and because | 
knew that it must be so with him.. Every kind act 
of affection coming from you stung me; for I 
thought, in my jealous heart, Horace will love her 
the better for this,” 

h, my sister!” 

‘*Yes,Idid. Itisthetruth. I was poor, ailing, 
worn. I rose early, and went to rest late, laboring 
feverishly to help in the daily struggle, with all my 
feeble strength. I tended the old man—my hus- 
band’s father—till his death. I saw my little chil- 
dren, born in sorrow and poverty, fade and lan- 
guish and die. But my wicked, proud spirit was 
not softened yet.” 

A spark of the old fire Llazed in her eyes as she 
spoke. 

‘“*T could have endured it all and more, without 
flinching, if he had only been spared tome. But I 
would not bend, so I was broken—ground into dust 
by the only blow that could utterly overcome me. 
Horace, weak in body and weary in spirit, fell into 
a fever. We were in a wild, almost barbarous 
place, helpless—-penniless. Then, Margaret, when 
he was struck down in his youth, and lay on a sick 
bed, then I was humbled and afraid. I would have 
gone on/my knees before you to get him the least 
one of the comforts he needed. We were hundreds 
of miles away from the only friends who cared for 
us on all that vast continent. I wrote to Madame 
de Beauguet distractedly, imploring her to send me 
help. The good creature came to me herself.” 

** God bless her !” 

“Amen! God bless her! Yes; she made that 
long dreadful journey alone, traveling day and 
night to reach us. Horace brightened when he 
saw her; but it was the last flicker of life. He 
would have our boy, our only surviving child, lifted 
on to his bed, and he would lie holding the tiny 
hand in his, and gazing on the wistful face. The 

little fellow, barely two years old, would sit mute 
and still, nestling by his father for hours. If we 
attempted to take him away he struggled and 
sobbed until none of us had the heart to remove 
him. Many times we have waited until he dropped 
asleep to carry him to his own little crib. One 
night I had fallen into an uneasy slumber from ex- 
haustion, and I lay stretched on the floor at the foot 
of my husband's bed, when, in the dead silence of 
the night, I was awakened by hearing your name 
uttered in a loud, clearvoice. I started to my feet, 
and saw Horace gazing intently in the direction of 
the door. ‘ You are come,’ he said, with a smile; 
‘I knew you would come!’ Margaret, before the 
avenging God, I believe that the anguish I endured 
at that moment might expiate even the great wrong 
I did vou. ‘My own love, my Horace!’ I cried, 
frantically, clasping his poor, thin hand, ‘don't you 
know me? Speak to me, my husband, or my heart 
will break.’ His gaze never wavered from the 
door, but he pressed my hand with a feeble clasp, 
and whispered, ‘Look at Margaret!” and so he 


“Well! Grief does not kill, for Iam here. I 
lay for six weeks, raving in brain-fever, and insens- 


ible to every thing around me. Our good friend 
nursed me, and took care of my boy, and fed us 
and clothed us, and, when I could be moved, car- 
ried us both to her own home near Quebec. And 
then she urged me to return, and cast myself at 
uncle's feet, and supplicate for pardon and recon- 
ciliation. She spoke firmly and openly tome. She 
probed my heart, and fearlessly showed me what 
a wretch I had been, even when I had most gloried 
in my strength. She told me that it was a duty I 
owed to my dead Horace to confide his boy to the 
loving care of those who could provide for him. 
Her counsel prevailed over the last remnant of per- 
verse pride in my broken heart, andI came. [If I 
could but have seen my uncle—if he could but have 
known how I longed for his pardon and his love, 
even when I was hardest and worst—but that con- 
solation was not for me. It is just.” 

‘* Anna, he loved and forgave you at the last. I 
know that he dearly loved and fully forgave you. 
Had he not been taken away so suddenly he would 
have shown you by his will that—” 

She laid her hand upon my lips. 

“It is better so. I know that my boy and I must 
owe every thing to your generous hand, and I will 
take your gift from you as though it came from 
Heaven. Iam not what I was. I have been taught 
in a hard, hard school. It is better so, Margaret, 
better 


I have little to add, Lucy. By slow degrees Anna 
recovered some measure of strength; but she was 
never more the bright blooming creature she had 
been once. While she lived she shared my home, 
and daily, hourly, made some new return toward the 
old fondness which had united us as children. The 
haughty spirit sometimes rose, the wayward tem- 
per occasionally broke forth, but never again was 
there any serious breach between us. [Iler boy, lit- 
tle Sedley—your father, Lucy—grew and thrived, 
and was the joy and sunshine of our quiet home. 
Stock, bedridden and very near the close of his long 
life, permitted Anna's boy to climb up on a chair to 
the tall, old-fashioned chimney-piece in his room, 
and to reach down and fill for him his cherished 
pipe. Such a concession Stock never made before. 
Many and many a long church-warden was smashed 
by failing from the inexpert little fingers ; but Stock 
resented any attempt to interfere with him. 

‘* Let un be,” he woud growl out to Hester, who 
had constituted herself chief nurse-maid, and was 
a little jealous of her authority. ‘* Women-folks 
knows naught about boys.” 

‘*Children should be obedient, Mr. Stock,” Hes- 
ter would retort, sharply. 

‘*Ah! and so should women. ‘Let un be. He'll 
be all right, I tell ye. He's got more sense in his 
little curly poll nor some as is more’n twenty times 
his age. Lord, it’s a marvel to see the wisdom 
o’ that child!” 

Nor did any number of mishaps, in the filling of 
a long series of pipes, shake Stock one jot in his con- 
viction that if the ‘‘ women-folks” would only leave 
Master Sedley alone, he would infallibly come out 

ible trial of his skill and 


when he came frolicking up to me in his ) 
his merry laughter and bright arch glance would 
make me sad for a season. For it was as if his fa- 
ther’s spirit were looking out of his blue-gray eyes. 
But little Sedley, though he inherited Horace’s sweet 
temper and buoyant disposition, was made of stern- 
er stuff than his father. He had what poor Uncle 
Gough used to say Horace wanted—ballast. 

You have heard of Mr. Norcliffe from your father. 
He took my nephew as his pupil and helped to make 
him the clever doctor he is now; and the pretty 
house where you and your brothers and sisters were 
born once belonged to him. After my sister's death 
I gave up the Gable House and came to be near Sed- 
ley Lee and his young wife. When children gath- 
ered round them, and their pleasant house was filled 
with the sound of fresh young voices, I begged to 
have you, my godchild, to be as a daughter to me. 
Your good parents trusted me with their treasure, 
and their treasure is very dear and precious to my 
heart. 7 

Anna died with her head upon my breast, and my 
hand in hers. My name was the last word upon 
her lips, as it had been on the lips of him whom we 
both loved so well. 

From my chamber window that looks on the sea 
I sit and watch the restless striving waves, that rise 
and fall, and fall and rise again. With very differ- 
ent eyes do I look upon them now, from those of 
that poor love-lorn girl who saw them through her 
tears near fifty years ago. The waves toss and leap 
wildly, but the heart that once beat more wildly 
than they is at peace. I look out at the sunset, 
and think with a thankful spirit that my life is set- 
ting, serene and bright, even as the daylight dies 
brightly in the west. I await the summons to de- 
part, not impatiently—for life has many sweet mo- 
ments for me—but with hope. The remembrances 
of my early life, its scenes, persons, and incidents, 
become, not less but more clear to me as I grow old. 
And sometimes it is with me, as the German poet 
has said: “The present and near seem afar off, 
and that which has disappeared becomes the only 
reality.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


CHARITY TOWARD AN Enewy.—A Mr. who 
was minister of the barony church of Glasgow during 
the war which es and other countries main- 
tained against the insatiable ambition of Louis XIV., 
in that part of his prayer which related to public af- 
fairs, used to the Lord that he would take the 
haughty tyrant of France and shake him over the 
mouth of hell; “ but, g Lord,” added the worthy 
man, “dinna let him fa’in.” This curious prayer hav- 
in n mentioned to Louis he laughed heartily «t 
this new and ingenious method of punishing ambition, 
and frequently afterward gave as a toast “ The good 
Scotch parson.” 


A Drrrenence.—The difference between a 
bank-note and a bird-note is, that the latter is ‘‘ cheep 
and the former isn’t. 


A distinguished Frenchman don’t like American la- 
dyhood, because the dear creatures eat with their hats 
on. Not now—a lamp-mat is no hat. 


» IN BANKRUPTCY. 


An Insolvent Dairyman complained that his only 
persecuting creditor was his Dun Cow. : 

An Asylum for Lunatic Creditors would find an ap- 
propriate site at Duns-inane. 


A gentleman was complaining that it cost him ten 
dollars every time he went to church, as he only at 
tended five times a year and his pew tax was fifty dol- 
lars per annum. ‘“* Why don't you go oftener,” asked 
a religious broker, “ and reduce the average?” That 
Was & poser. 


The Koran has the following passage: ‘‘ Moham- 
med, in one of his visions, saw an angel in the third 


heaven 80 that his eyes were seventy days’ jour- 
ney apart.” an awful “bridge” he must have 
had to his nose! 


The Telegraph Cable makes a bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean and pillows of the two continents. 


A worthy man, when told that he was abont to die, 
said he was glad of it; he was tired of putting his 
shoes and stockings on and off. And this is about 
what life gets reduced to at about seventy. 


Fornp.—The individual + who was lost in thought 
has since been discovered in a brown study. 


An anthor-friend of ours says that all the elegant 
Cookery-books talk about the Stif Room. He on! 
wishes that his adored family would allow him sue 
a room. 


Why might carpenters really bélieve there is no 
such thing as stone ?—Because they never saw it. 
Svitn. “Brown's a regular Wag, ien’t he? He's 
fond of cracking his jokes.” 
Rostnson. “ Yes, he cracks his jokes—that’s the rea 
son they're so bad.” 


Movasie Feasts,—“‘ Baked Taturs all hot !” 
— 

‘*My dear Horatio, I had a very mysterious dream 
about you.” “What was it, dear?” “I dreamed [ 
saw you carried up to heaveniin a golden chariot, sur- 
rounded angels clothed in white and purple. What 
is that a sign of, dear?” “Itis a sign of a foul stom- 
ach,.my dear.” 


**Sambo, whars de hoe?” Widderake.” Whars 
de rake?” “Wid de hoe.4 “Whars dey both?” 
“ Dey both together.” 


— 


feller of cemént described it as pecu- 
liarly useful in mending jars,—“* Would it mend the 
jar of adoor?” “There is no occasion for it in that 
case,” said the peddler, “for'that is sound enough.” 
**Wonld it mend family jars?” ‘*In that case, again, 
there is more sound than sense,” replied the peddler, 
and vamosed. 


A Nice Horse. — “ Mamma,” said a little fellow 
whose mother had forbidden him to draw horses and 
ships on the mahogany side-board with a sharp nail-- 
**mamma, this ain't a nice house. At Sam Kackett's 
we can cut the sofa aad pull cut the hair, and ride the 
shovel and to over the carpet; but here we can’t 
get any fun at all.” 


A Western Paradise is thus-described: “‘No income 
tax; no infernal revenue; nG spies to see if you treat 
a friend on Sunday; no special police; no dog-tax, 
school-tax, or bounty fund. And, to end witb, the In- 
dians and half-breeds can't tell one greenback from 
another, so all our ones are tens," 


DRY-GOODS DRUMMERS AT THE 


Ir would be singular if our oretnren 
did not despise us, if they jadge us from some of the 
men who go among them, and who, in order to se- 
cure their custom, outdo rebels themselves in their 
expression of rebel sentiments. In fact, it must be 
admitted that now, as before the war, the class of 
Northern men who go Southward, seeking custom, 
or designing to make a permanent stay, are the 
most despicable representatives of the North, and 
form the most dangerous class of Southern citizens. 
We give on page 637 an illustration which repre- 
sents a scene of too common occurrence upon our 
Southern railroads and in the hotels of Charleston, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. The picture tells its 
own story, and it is to us a very painful and dis- 
gusting one. 

We shall hail the day with jov when citizene- 
from Northern States going Southward shall fairly 
represent the people of those States. Then, and 
not till then, will frankness of speech and an_ hon- 
est, unflinching purpose become habitual, and de 
much to secure that freedom in the expression of 
opinion which is now in the South almost impos- 
sible. 


SHERIDAN’S TEN-PESS. 


Ovr soldiers could not very well carry bowling- 
allevs along with them, but General Surerman 
supplied this deficiency by the invention of a game 
of ten-pins, which we illustrate on page 67. A 
ball, usually a 12-pound shell, was suspended from: 
the limb of a tree, or from some convenient ar- 
rangement. The board on which the pins are 
set up was placed either beyond or ijn front of the 
spot over which the ball hangs when at rest. This 
is necessary, as it would be almost impossille to 
strike the pins otherwise. The game is plaved by 
throwing the ball so that it shall miss the pins 
on its forward swing and strike them on its return, 
In order to do this it is necessary to “‘english”’ or 
twist the ball as it leaves the hand. Some very 
nice calculation is necessary to do this with certaine 
ty. Three shots are given to.each player; but he 
loses these if he strikes the pins om the forward 
“ar , says our artist, “ is by far the best 
player that I have seen, although some of his staff, _ 
among them Colonel SAUTELLE, are quite success-~ 

la 
his freely-expressed idea, “that a 
man is foelish who can not unbend, but ‘makes an 
effort to be a great’ man all the tite,” General 
SHERIDAN has arranged a game among the trees 
about his present home in New Orleans. Here the 


General with his staff and friends amuse themselves 
occasionally during the afternoon. 

. The game was always a favorite in the Army of 
the Cumberland, but never, we believe, introduced 
into the Army of the Potomac. General SHERIDAN 
invented it for the amusement of the convalescents 
which camped near Murfreesborough. — - 
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NOTHING TO SPARE. 


Wuat! hast thou naught to spare? Alas! thy lot 
Indeed is hapless; thou art very poor. 
Poorer than thy poor brethren who have not 
The hoarded much, that crieth still for more! 
Where are thy banbles? Where thy glittering toys? 
Where thy rich trappings? Thy amusements, where ? 
The daily luxury, that only cloys? 
Oh! look, and see if thou hast “nanght to spare.” 


Where is thy wasted time? Thy unbreathed word 
Of gentleness? Thy hidden talent, where? 
The look of pity which thon mightst accord ? 
Oh! do not tell me thou hast “naught to spare.” 
Bethink thee ere thou speakest so again, 
And for thy needy brethren have some care; 
Oh! be more grateful to thy Father, when 
So much He giveth thee—so much “to spare.” 


THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN 


METHODISM. 
Tre Methodists celebrate in October their first 


. Centenary in the New World. Puivie Empvry, 


Tuomas Wess, and RoBert STRAWBRIDGE, 
were the earliest pioneers of American Method- 
ism ; they were “‘local preachers,” or volunteers, 
not receiving salaries as do ‘‘traveling preach- 
ers” whose time is exclusively devoted to the 
ministry. From the formation of the jirst Meth- 
odist Society in America in 1766 its march has 
been triumphant. In our Centennial picture we 
present the heads of many representative men in 
the Church, with all of the living bishops. Joun 
and CHARLES WESLEY, the founders of the sect, 
are also there, but they are so generally knowa 
that we need only refer to them. 

+ Noman did more for Christianity in the West- 
ern hemisphere than Bishop Assury. / When. 
only eighteen years old he entered the itinerant 
ministry in England, and soon afterward emi- 
grated to America. At the orgamfzation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in the year 1784, 
he was appointed Bishop. The Church had then 
less than 15,000 members, with 80 preachers; 
and when he died (1816), in his 71st year, the 
spiritual army which he led numbered over 


211,000 Methodists, with 700 traveling preach- 


ers! 

Rovert a Wesleyan preacher, had 
arrived as early as 1769, then came Joun Kine, 
and during the same year RicHarD BoaRDMAN, 
with Josern Pritmoor, who were the first regu- 
lar Methodist or Wesleyan Missionaries. Bishop 
Coxe ordained Bishop Assury, and these were 
the first Protestant Bishops of the Western 
World, unless we should except the episcopal 
officers of some of the Colonial Moravian settle- 
ments. From this small beginning Methodism 
in America-has achieved a greater religious work 
than any since the days of the Apostles. About 
two millions of church-members, exclusive of 

me six millions of congregational adherents, 
are now embodied in its churches in America. 

Evian Hepprixec, D.D., was born in Dutch- 
ess County, New York, June 7, 1780, and died 
April 9, 1852. He was elected to the episcopal 
oftice in 1824. He established the earliest Meth- 
odist paper, Zion's Herald, and labored earnestly 
for the advancement of literary and theological 
education. He was a man of imposing personal 
appearance, of singular dignity and simplicity, 
of rare wisdom in counsel, and high authority in 
theological science. 

_ Bishop Tuomas A. Morris, D.D., is a Vir- 
ginian, born 1794. After serving as editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, etc., he was elected 
to the Episcopal office in 1836. Able, prudent, 
and exemplary, he still lives to bless the Church 
with his wise counsels—a man of extremely la- 
conic speech, brief but always pertinent in his 
preaching, in conversation given to anecdote and 
pithy sayings and no little humor. 

Levi Scott, D.D., is a Marylander. He en- 
tered the ministry in 1826; in 1840 he became 
Principal of the ‘Carlisle Grammar School, and 
subsequently one of the Book Agents at New 
York. In 1852 he was consecrated Bishop. In 
the performance of his episcopal duties he has 
visited the distant missions in Western Africa, 
and has recently ordained Bishop Roserts, a 
colored man, to that work. He commands the 
highest estimation of his Church for his piety, 
talents, and memorable services. 

Bishop Epmunp S. Janes is a native of Shef- 
field, Massachusetts. He was born April 27, 
1807, commenced preaching in 1830, was elect- 
ed Secretary of the American Bible Society in 
1840, and Bishop in 1844. He is a most efficient 
and laborious minister, and has visited officially 
the California churches and the Methodist Mis- 
sions in Europe. 

Osman C. Baker, D.D., was born at Marlow, 
Néw Hampshire, in 1812. He studied under 
Fisk at Middletown, Connecticut, became a 
teachcr in Newbury, and at a later period Pro- 
fessor in the Biblical Institute at Concord. In 

1852 he was elected Bishop. He is a man of 
sound learning, of singular prudence, and an 
authority in Methodist jurisprudence. 

Epwarp R. Amrs, D.D., is a Western man, 
a native of Ohio, born in 1806, and educated at 
the Ohio University. He became a Professor in 
an Illinois College, Missionary Secretary for the 
West, and, in 1852, Bishop. .His personal ap- 

pearance commands respect, and he is noted for 

his devotion and sagacity in the affairs of his de- 
nomination, 

Matruew Srvpsox, D.D., was born in Ohio, 
June 21, 1810, and descended from Methodist 
stack, At first he studied medicine, then be- 
came the Professor of Natural Science in Alle- 
ghany College, and afterward President of the 
Indiana Asbury University, Next we find him 
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his voice is peculiar and monotonous, but his 
_vigorous intellect and vivid sensibility give his 
sermons irresistible power. 

Davis W. Crarx, D.D., was born on Mount 
Desert Island, Maine. He graduated at the 
Wesleyan University in 1836, and has been a 
practical teacher, and for several years editor 
of the well-known ies’ ory. A writer 
of eminence, he has published several valuable 
works. In the year 1864 he was elected Bishop, 
and is universally respected. : 


man, and opened th edifices for the tempo- 


rary accommodation @ his followers, and for a 


still better reasoncethe clergy of the Establish- 
ment had exe him from its pulpits and his 


people Sacramental altars. 

The “when these earliest chapels were 
opened? # considered the epoch of Methodism, 
for is@fas in the year 1739, also, that Mr. Wxs- 
Lex/organized his first society; and this, he 
of ‘Swag the rise of the United Society,” 
oghich has continued in unbroken succession 


Bishop Epwarp Tuomson, D.D., was born at ‘ own to the present day. Wes ey, the great 


Portsea, England, 1810, emigrated to the Uniged/! 
States in 1819, and studied and practiced med 
icine. For some years he was either Pr pt 
or Professor in Western colleges. Hé also 

the Ladies’ tory, and in 1860 became g@aitor 
of the Christian Advocate. He was made@ Bish- 
opin 1864. Heis a polished writer 
and is greatly esteemed. 

Bishop Catvin Kinesiey was one ot the last 
elected to the Episcopal office. Heé is a» West- 
ern man, and a zealous and able fellow-laborer 
with his brethren who in the councils of 
the Methodist Epi 1 Charch. . He was editor 
of the Western ian Advocate for several 
years, and also a Professor in the Alleghany Col- 
lege at Meadvidit, Pennsylvania. 

Our pi is so arranged as to represent on 
one side of the Bishops the Secretaries of the 
Missi Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churehé The portrait of Joun P. Dursiy, D.D., 
is ayedet striking likeness. He is a Kentuckian, 
and was born in 1800. After his graduation at 
college, in 1825, he became Professor of Lan- 
guages in Augusta College; in 1831 he was 
elected Chaplain to Congress; in 1833 he be- 
came editor of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal; and in 1884 was. appointed President of 
Dickinson College. He afterward published his 
Travels in Europe, and in 1850 was elected Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Missionary Society, 
for the responsible duties of which office he pes- 
sesses admirable qualities. He is among our 
most eloquent and popular pulpit orators. WILL- 
14M L. Hararis, his effective assistant, is also a 
Western man. He was born in Ohio, November 
4, 1817. In 1847 he was appointed Principal 
of the Baldwin Institute, then a Professor in 
the Ohio Wesleyan’ University, and in 1860 As- 
sistant Corresponding Secretary of the Mission- 
ary Society. He is a ready debater, laborious, 
social, and a general favorite. 

J. M. Triusie, D.D., is the Second Assist- 
ant Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary 
Society, a Western man, and resident of Ohio. 
He entered the ministry as early as the year 
1828, and has occupied the most important ap- 
pointments in the Church. He is greatly es- 
teemed, and is a man of effective talent. He was 
elected to his present important post in 1864, and 
now devotes his whole time to its duties. 

On the right of the main picture are the heads 
of three clergymen—Drs. Nast, M‘Curntock, 
and Srevens—all eminent as scholars, writers, 
and pulpit orators.. At the’top and bottom are 
the likenesses of the present editors of the Meth- 
odist periodicals, and other representative men. 
Drs. Curry (editor of the Christian Advocate), 
CoBLEIGH (editor of Zion’s Herald), and Haven 
(an ex-editor, and now President of Michigan 
University) are distinguished sons of the Wes- 
leyan University. Dr. Crooxs, the learned ed- 
itor of The Methodist, graduated at Carlisle, and 
Dr. WHEDON, the metaphysician of the Church, 
and editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, is 
from Hamilton. Dr. Rem graduated at the 
New York University ; was formerly President 
of Genesee College, and is now the editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate. Dr. Wise is at the 
head of the Sunday-school department of the 
Church, and is eminent, ially as a writer and 
editor for children. The Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, 
editor of the Central Christian Advocate, is a good 
type of the Hoosier gentleman, ardent and plain- 
spoken. The Rev. Dr. Eppy, editor of the North 
Western Christian Advocate, published at Chica- 
go, is ‘‘a live man,” and makes a lively paper. 
Ardently loyal (as indeed are all the editors of 
the Methodist papers), he rendered good service 
to the country during its late conflict. ‘The Rev. 
Dr. Nessit, editor of the Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate, is a writer of distinguished ability. 
His editorials are neat, sharp, and judicious. 
Dr. Wizer has studied medicine, been a mis- 
sionary to China, and is now the polished editor 
of the well-known es” } Dr. New- 
MAN has become one of the most eloquent and 
usefal men of the Church. His Travels in the 
Holy Land have been published, and he now 
discharges the duties of an editor, etc., in New 
Orleans, and is Professor of a Theological Sem- 
inary there. Dr. Lore is a gentleman of learn- 
ing, and fills well the editorial chair; and Dr. 
Mowroeg, a minister of great influence, and a 
successft. preacher, now devotes his whole time 
and talents to the agency of the Church Exten- 
sion Society, in which cause he has been most 
energetic and successful. The Church, from 
its organization, has shown great wisdom in the 
selection of its bishops, editors, etc. All those 
whose likenesses are given in our engraving are 

“‘men of mark,” and, with two or three excep- 
tions, have at various times been elected to office 
by the General Conference. Most of the bish- 
ops, it will be seen, have been selected from 
those who have been connected with the press 
of the Charch. 

How rapid and astonishing has been the prog- 
ress of Methodism! On the 12th of May, 1739, 
the foundations of the first Methodist chapel in 
the world were laid at Bristol, England ; and 
in November following the “* Foundry,” in Lon- 
don, was consecrated. The former bore the 
humble name of “The Preaching House ;” and 
the latter took its former title of the ‘‘ Old Found- 
ry,” having been once used for casting iron. At 
that moment Joun Wester had no thought of 


founding a new sect. He was a firm Church. 


founder of the sect, lived to see METHODISM es- 
tablished in the United States with an Episcopal 
organization. He also saw it planted in the 
British North American Provinces and the West 
India Islands, and died in 1791, with his relig- 
ious system universally effective, and sustained 
by five hundred and fifty itinerant, with thou- 
sands of local and traveling preachers, and over 
one hundred and forty thousand members. 
In:the year 1839 was celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of English Wesleyan Meth- 
odism, a festive day of religious observance by 
Methodists throughout their churches in all 
parts of the world. Pecuniary contributions 
were called for and answered by a liberality 
never equaled in their history, if in that of any 
other Christian body. Wesleyans” gave 
one .million and eighty thousand dollars ; and the 
American Methodists six hundred thousand. Sig- 
nal indeed had been the blessings of Heaven upon 
their past history, and at that Centenary the de- 
nomjnation had increased to more than one mill- 
ion one hundred and seventy thousand communi- 
cants in the United Kingdom, British Provinces, 
West Indies, the United States, etc., including 
five thousand two hundred traveling preachers. 
Its missionaries were about three hundred and 
fifty, with some three thousand unpaid assist- 
ants, occupying about three hundred stations 
in Sweden, Germany, France, Cadiz, Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Africa, Ceylon, Continental India, 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, New 
Zealand, Hawaii Islands, Vavau, Feejee, and 


West India Islands. Im.their mission-schools | 


they enrolled fifty thousand pupils. More than 
seventy thousand communicants, and two hun- 
dred thousand hearers, attended their mission 
chapels. 

Such was the first century of Wesleyan Meth- 
odism, clearly demonstrating its Providential 
mission and the revival of apostolic, spiritual 
life. Introduced into America one hundred 
years ago, it has retained the spirit of its orig- 
inal mission, as a-revival of evangelical religion ; 
and here its growth has been rapid beyond a 
parallel. Its first religious society was formed 
in this city in the year 1766. Before the end of 
the last century, in thirty-four years, its stand- 
ards had been planted from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia, and westward to the furthest limits of 
civilized society. By this time there were eight 
annual Conferences, three bishops—Coxe, As- 
BURY, and WHATCOAT—287 traveling, with sev- 
eral thousand local preachers, and about 65,000 
members, of whom 13,000 were Africans. By 
the year 1826 its communicants had increased to 
350,000, and its preachers to over 1300. 

American Methodism, like the parent Wes- 
leyan body, has ever taken an interest in edu- 
cation. As early as the year 1784 Bishops Coxz 
and Assury commenced Cokesbury College, 
near Baltimore, and from this impulse numer- 
ous others have rapidly followed in the denom- 
ination. The Methodist Episcopal Church now 
reports not less than 25 colleges, including theo- 
logical schools, with 158 professors and teachers, 
5345 students, 105,531 library volumes, and 
property and endowments $3,055,861. To these 
must be added 77 academies, 556 instructors, 
17,761 scholars, 10,462 of whom are females. 
Before the late war the Southern Methodist 
Church had 12 colleges, 77 academies, with 8000 
students, making an aggregate in the two bodies 
of 191 literary institutions, with 31,106 scholars. 
Who can estimate the moral, social, and religious 
influences which these educational movements of 
Methodism have exerted in our land ? 

Methodism is diffusing literature among the 
Westey himeelf incessantly employed 

is pen 


The Methodist ‘‘Book Concern,” as 


it is called, is now one of the largest religious 
publishing establishments in the world, its cap- 
ital having increased since the year 1789 from 
$600 to nearly $1,000,000. It circulates more 
than a million copies monthly of periodicals, one 
Quarterly Review, four Monthlies, one Semi- 
Monthly, with eight Weeklies, These probably 
have a larger circulation than any other works 
of the same class in the world. No one can af- 
firm that Methodism does not greatly contribute 
to the progress of useful knowledge. 

A most prominent place does Methodism oc- 
eupy in the vital work of Sunday-school teach- 
ing. ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church alone has 
now 13,400 schools, 918,000 scholars, 150,000 
teachers, and during the past year claimed 
19,000 converts to Christianity in these institu- 
tions. In the school libraries are more than 
2,529,000 volumes, and nearly 260,000 Sunday- 
school papers are printed and circulated semi- 
monthly. We believe that no institutions in 
our land ‘dispense a mightier power for private 
and public good than these Sabbath-schools. 

Methodism cantinues essentially, as it ever has 
been, a missionary movement. From 1808 to 
the present time the Wesleyans have contributed 
more than amy millions of dollars for foreign 
moissions. t year the Missi Society of 
$560,000, and it has now from this country mis- 
sionaries in China, India, Africa, Bulgaria, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Denmark; Norway, Sweden, 
and South America. From its commencement 
to 1865 its funds have amounted to nearly sir 
million dollars. It is to raise a million fhe pres- 
ent year. 

According to the last United States Census 


Report the Methodist Episco 
‘whole, is the richest in the land. Her prop- 
erty in churches and parsonages is there valued 
at 27,000,000; in colleges and theological 
schools, $8,055, ing, exclusive of the 
Book Concern and other property, $30,055,000 
Such statistics are by some thought dull and un. 
interesting, but they are the ledgers of history 
and in Church and State contain the balance. 
sheet of social and religious improvement, and 
as such, we leave these on Methodism without 

farther comment. 


Church, as a 


SPEAK GENTLY. 


“I am entirely at a loss to know what to do with 
that boy,” said Mrs. Burton to her husband, with 
much concern on her face, and in an anxious tone — 
of voice. ‘‘I never yield to his imperious temper; 
I never indulge him in any thing; I think about 
him, and care about him at all times, but see no 
good results.” 

While Mrs. Burton was speaking, a bright, active 
boy, eight years of age, came dashing into the room, 
and, without heeding any one, commenced beating 
with two large sticks against one of the window- 
sills, and making a deafening noise. 

** Incorrigible boy !” exclaimed his mother, going 
quickly up to him, and jerking the stick out of his 
hand, ‘“‘can I not teach you either manners or de- 
cency? I have told you a hundred times that when 
you come into a room where any one is sitting you 
must be quiet. Go up stairs this moment, and do 
not let me see your face for an hour!” 

The boy became sulky in an instant, and stood 
where he was, pouting sadly. 

‘* Did you hear what I said? Go up stairs this 
moment !” 

Mrs. Burton spoke im a very angry tone, and 
looked quite as angry as she spoke. 

Slowly moved the boy toward the door, a scowl 
darkening his face, that was but a moment before 
so bright and cheerful. His steps were too delib- 
erate for the overexcited feelings of the mother; 
she sprang toward him, and, seizing him by the arm, 
pushed ‘him from the room and closed the door loud- 
ly after him. 

**T declare I am out of all heart!” she exclaimed, 
sinking down upon a chair. “ It is line upon line 
and precept upon precept, but all to no good pur- 
pose. That boy will break my heart yet!” 

Mr. Burton said nothing, but he saw plainly 
enough that it was not all the child's fault. He 
doubted the use of speaking out and saying this un- 
equivocally, although he had often and often been on 
the pointof doing so involuntarily. He knew thetem- 
per of his wife so well, and her peculiar sensitiveness 
about every thing that looked like charging any 
fault upon herself, that he feared more harm than 
good would result from an attempt on his part to 
show her that she was much more than half to blame 
for the boy’s perverseness of temper. 

Once or twice the little fellow showed himself at 
the door, but was driven back with barsh words un- 
til the hour for tea arrived. The sound of the tea- 
bell caused an instant oblivion of all the disagreea- 
ble impressions made on his mind. His little feet 
answered the welcome summons with a clatter that 
stunned the ears of his mother. 

“‘Go back, Sir!” she said, sternly, as he burst 

the dining-room door, and sent it swinging 
with a loud concussion against the wall, ‘‘and see 
if you can not walk down stairs more like a boy 
than a horse.” 

Master Henry withdrew, pouting out his rosy 
lips to the distance of neatly an inch. He went up 
ome flight of stairs, and then returned. 

‘Go up to the third story, where you first started 
from, and come down quietly all the way, or you 
shall not have a mouthful of supper.” 

**T do not want to,” whined the boy. 

**Go up, I tell you, this instant, or I will send 
you to bed without any thing to eat.” 

This was a threat that former experience had | 
taught him might be executed, and so he deemed it 
better to submit than pay too dearly for having his 
own way. The distance to the third story was made 
in a few light springs, and then he came pattering 
down as lightly, and took his place at the table 
quickly, but silently. 

“ There—there, not too fast; you have plenty to 
eat, and time enough to eat it in.” 

Harry settled himself down to the table as quiet- 
ly as his mercurial would let him, and tried 
to wait until he was helped, but in spite of all his 
efforts to do so, his hand went over into the bread- 
basket. A look from his mother caused him to drop 
the slice he had raised; it was not a look in which 
there was much affection. While waiting to be 
helped his hands were busy with his knife and fork, 
making a most unpleasant clatter. 

‘* Put down your hands!” harshly spoken, reme- 
died this evil, or rather sent the active movement 
from the little fellow’s hands to his feet, that com- 
menced a swinging motion, his heels striking nois!- 
ly against the chair. 

- “ Keep your feet still!” caused this to cease. 

After one or two more reproofs, the boy w4s left 
to himself. As soon as he received his cup of tea be 
poured the entire contents into his saucer and thet 
tried to lift it steadily to his lips. In doing so he 
spilled one-third of the contents upon the table-cloth. 

A box on the ears and a storm of angry words re- 
warded this feat. ; 

**Have I not told you over and over again, you 
incorrigible, bad boy, not to pour the whole of your 
tea into your saucer? Just see what a mess yoU 


| have made with that clean table-cloth! I declare! 


am out of all patience with you! Go away from 
the table this instant !” 
went crying away, not in anger, but 1! 
grief. He had spilled his tea by accident. Hi- 
mother had so many reproofs and injunctions 
mgke that the bearing of them all in mind was a 
thing impossible. As to pouring out all his tea at 
a time, he had no recollection of any interdiction 0” 
that subject, although it had been made over an 
over again very often. In a little while he came 


creeping slowly back and resumed his place at the 
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table, his eyes on his mother’s face. Mrs. Burton 
was sorry that she had sent him away for what was 
only an accident; she felt that she had hardly been 
just to the thoughtless boy. She did not, therefore, 
object to his coming back, and said, as he took his 
seat, ‘‘ Next time see that you are more careful. I 
have told you again and again not to fill your saucer 
to the brim; you never can do it without spilling 
the tea upon the table-cioth.” 

This was not spoken in kindness. 

A scene somewhat similar to this was enacted at 
every meal; but instead of improving in his be- 
havior the boy grew more and more heedless. Mr. 
Burton rarely said any thing to Harry about his un- 
ruly manner, but when he did, a word was enough. 
That word was always mildly yet firmly spoken. 
He did not think him a bad boy or difficult to man- 
age—at least he had never found himso. ‘I wish 
I knew what to do with that child,” said Mrs. Bur- 
ton, after the little fellow had been sent to bed an 
hour beforé his time, in consequence of some viola- 
tion of law and order; ‘‘he makes me constantly 
feel unhappy. I dislike to be scolding him forever, 
but what canI do? IfI did not curb him in some 
way there would be no living in the house with 
him. Iam afraid he will cause us a great deal of 
trouble.” 

Mr. Burton sat silent. He wanted to say a word 
on the subject, but he feared that its effect might 
not be what he desired. 

“I wish you would advise me what to do, Mr. 
Burton,” said his wife, a little petulantly. ‘You 
sit, and do not say a single word, as if you had no 
kind of interest in the matter, What am I to do? 
I have exhausted all my own resources, and feel 
completely at a loss.” 

‘* There is a way which, if you would adopt it, I 
think might do good.” Mr. Burton spoke with a 
slight appearance of hesitation. “If you would 
speak gently to Harry, I am sure you would be able 
to manage him far better than you do.” 

Mrs. Burton's face was crimsoned in an instant; 
she felt the reproof deeply ; her self-esteem was se- 
verely wounded. 

‘* Speak gently, indeed!” she replied, “‘I might 
as well speak to the wind; I am scarcely heard now 
at the top of my voice.” 

As her husband did not argue the matter with 
her, nor say any thing that was calculated to keep 
up the excitement under which she was laboring, 
her feelings, in a little while, quieted down, and her 
thoughts became active. The words, ‘‘speak gen- 
tly,” were constantly in her mind, and there was a 
reproving import in them. On going to bed that 
night she could not get to sleep for several hours; 
her mind was too busily engaged in reviewing her 
conduct toward her child. She clearly perceived 
that she had too frequently suffered her mind to get 
excited and angry, and that she was often annoyed 
at trifles which ought to have been overlooked. 

‘‘T am afraid I have been unjust to my child,” 
she sighed over and over again, turning restlessly 
upon her pillow. 

‘* T will try and do better,” she said to herself as 
she rose in the morning, feeling but little refreshed 
from sleep. Before she was ready to leave her 
room she heard Hafry’s voice calling her from the 
next chamber where he slept. The tones were 
fretful: he wanted some attendance, and was cry- 
ing out for it in a manner that instantly disturbed 
the even surface of the mother’s feelings. She was 
about telling him, angrily, to be quiet until she 
could finish dressing herself, when the words, 
*speak* gently,” seemed whispered in her ear. 
‘Their effect was magical the mother’s spirit was 
subdued. 

‘* | will speak gently,” she murmured, and went 
in to Harry, who was still crying out fretfully. 

‘¢ What do you want, my son,” she said, in a qui- 
et, kind voice. 

The boy looked up with surprise ; his eye bright- 
ened, and the whole expression of his face was 
changed in an instant. 

“T can not find my stockings, mamma,” he said. 

“There they are, under the bureau,” returned 
Mrs. Burton, as gently as she had at first spoken. 

“Oh yes, so they are !” cheerfully replied Har- 
ry; ‘‘ I could not see them any where.” 

‘¢ Did you think erying would bring them ?” 

This was said with a smile, and in a tone so un- 
like his mother, that the child looked up again into 
her face with surprise that was, Mrs. Burton plain- 
ly saw, mingled with pleasure. 

* Do you want any thing else?” she asked. 

‘No, mamma,” he replied, cheerfully, ‘‘ I can 
dress myself now.” 

This first little effort was crowned with the most 
encouraging results to the mother; she felt a deep 
peace settling in her bosom, the consciousness of 
having gained a true victory over the perverse ten- 
dencies of both her oan heart and that of her boy. 
It was a little act, but it was the first-fruits, and 
the gathering, even of so small a harvest, was sweet 
to her spirit. . 

For the first time in many months the breakfast- 
table was pleasant to all. Harry never once inter- 
rupted the conversation that passed at intervals be- 
tween his father and mother. When he asked for 
any thing it was in a way pleasing to all. Once 
or twice Mrs. Burton found it necessary to correct 
some little fault in manner, but the way in which 
she did it did not in the least disturb her child’s 
temper, and instead of not seeming to hear her 
words, as had almost always been the case, he re- 
garded all that was said, and tried to do as she 
wished. 

‘‘There is a wonderful power in gentle words,” 
remarked Mr. Burton to his wife, after Harry had 
left the table. 


me. 

‘* Love is strong.” 

Days, weeks, months, and years went by; dur- 
ing all this time the mother continued to strive 
very earnestly with herself, and very kindly with 
her child. The happiest results followed ; the fret- 
ful, passionate, disorderly boy became even-minded 
and orderly in his habits. A word, gently spoken, 
was all-powerful in its influence for good, but the 


“Yes, wonderful indeed; their effect surprises 


least shade of harshness would arouse his stubborn 
will and deform his fair young face. 

Whenever mothers complain to Mrs. Burton of 
the difficulty they find in managing their children, 
she has one piece of advice to give, and that is, 
‘Command yourself, and ‘ speak gently.’” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur fall season has fairly come, though sultry sum- 
mer days have been sprinkled all through September. 
But the gay world, for the most part, lingers no longer 
in the green fields and beside the blue waters; Fash- 
ion, with beckoning hand, invites return, and the 
streets of New York are thronged with an animated 
crowd of “fair women and brave men,” each intent 
on business or pleasure. Madame Fashion has not 
been rusticating in the country during the summer, 
but, with closed doors, has been ingeniously devis- 
ing new laws to be promulgated this fall; and now, 
of course, ladies especially are turning their attention 
to autumn toilets. The eager gazers who threaded 
their way through Broadway on the Milliners’ Opening 
Day last week, regardless of the drizzling rain, showed 
a degree of interest in the great exhibition of little 
bonnets worthy of a larger cause. 

Although in some instances there seems to have 
been an attempt to “ enlarge,” the result appears to be 
that the new styles of those ornaments denom- 
inated “ bonnets” are rather ler than ever. The 
two great classes of head ornaments, hats and bonnets, 
are divided into numerous orders—Fanchon, Empire, 
Lamballe, Luleika, Metternich, Swiaesse, Chignon, Cata- 
lane, Ristori, etc., etc.—and these orders into genera 
and species too numerous to mention. Each lady 
musi examine for herself—with a microscope—and de- 
cide which species is the rarest, and the most becom- 
ing fur her to adopt. The Lembaile, in all its unique 
varieties, still blossoms, fresh and fair; while the Cata- 
lane is a pretty novelty. 

In Paris, simultaneously with the recent announce- 
ment that the Empress was about to start for Biarritz, 
some novel hats, christened “ toquets Biarritz,” made 
their ap ce. These toquets are made of black, 
white, and light gray felt, and are bordered with a 
band of well-curled feathers. In order to give a femi- 
nine appearance to this rather masculine head-gear, 
either a beautiful, half-opened rose, a china aster, a 
tuft of pansies,{or a bouquet of service berries, is add- 
ed at the side. A Parisian journal, after describ- 
ing a Lamballe bonnet made of black lace and jet 
beads, and ornamented at each side (on the ears as it 
were) with two bunches of violet velvet pansies, adds: 
“These tufts of flewers on the ears lead us to hope 
that we are not doomed to walk out with uncovered 
ears during the approaching winter weather, for al- 
though larger bonnets have been made in preparation 
for the colder weather, nobody will purchase them.” 

Among che various dress materials which are popular 
this fall stripéd and plaid goods of the brightest and 
gayest colors abound. Irish poplins are as fashion- 
able as ever; and a new shade of blue, called azure, 
and of green distinguished as petroleum, are likely to 
be in special favor. For street dresses a gray mixed 
poplin, silk and wool, is new and stylish. Plain black 
alpacas continue to be much worn, and are always 
genteel. Black silk striped with satin is very fashion- 
able. For dress occasions satin will bein favor. There 
is a new material, imported by Stewart & Co., called 
“satin cashmere,” a rich twilled silk with a satin fin- 
ish. It is to be obtained in all shades, and it is said 
will be a favorite fabric for bridal dresses. 

Gored skirts are still in the ascendart, especially for 
house wear. Skirts are now frequently made slashed 
up at each side as far as the waist, and edged with 
deep fringe; they have the effect of a double apron, 
and are called Sevillane skirts. The fringe, which may 
be either silk or chenille, is never the same color as 
the skirt. The following description will serve as a 
model for this novel style: A blue silk petticoat, or 
rather under-skirt, with a bine ruche round the edge; 
over this a Sevillane skirt of striped blue and white 
silk, with a deep bine chenille fringe round the edge. 
With this skirt a white Figaro jacket ornamented with 
blue fringe and blue gimp would be worn. 

Opera cloaks are made of thick warm materia], either 
white or striped in colors. The circular will be the 
favorite style. Sometimes a hood is added, trimmed 
with jet fringe, and when drawn over the head it is 
very becoming. 

The mixture of muslin and silk is at present very 
popular. The newest white muslin bodices are called 
“ Loyses,” and are made in puffings and trimmed with 
three cross-cut bands of silk, the two at the sides de- 
scribing braces, both at the front and back. The waist 
is encircled with a silk band and sash, which fasten at 
the left side: the collar is pointed. The sleeves are 
formed with three puffings of muslin, which alternate 
with three cross-cut bands of silk. Velvet is also used 
| for trimming these puffed white muslin hodices, and 
the velvet is embroidered either with jet or straw. 

- Among the various novelties of the season are chains 
which are extensively ised for dress They 
vary in size “from the delicate watch chain to the 
heavy ox-cabie.” 

Portraits of favorite dogs and horses are used to in- 


braid crossing at wide intervals, and united at every 
point with a tuft of colored chenille. 
Boots are being: made with colored heels. 


of white kid, intended for a bridemaid; they 
toe caps and heels, piped with biue kid, and were fast- 
ened by a double row of fancy buttons up the front. 

Buttons form an important feature in the way of 
dress trimmings. They vary from the size of a “pea 
to that of a small butter plate.” . 

Ear-rings continue to be long. Five or 
six interlaced rings, falling nearly to the shoulder, are 
a fashionable model. 

There really is ‘no end to the unique and pretty 
changes introduced by fashion ; yet for the present we 
will make a period here and turn to other matters. — 

No one can fail to find in this great city such amuse- 
ment as is suited to his individual taste. And if his 
taste happens to need cultivation, there is ample op- 
portunity for training it here. Libraries are to some 
extent open to the public; and we believe ere long in- 
creased facilities in the way of public circulating li- 
braries, reading-rooms, etc., will give to every one 
ample opportunity for indulging a taste for reading. 
Concerts of various kinds, sacred and secular, vocal 
and instrumental, are more than ever demanded by 
the public. The drama, the comedy, and the tragedy, 
in various grades of excellence according to the popu- 
lar standard, are sources of entertainment to multi- 
tudes. Ristori’s recent ap has awakened a 


great enthusiasm in her behalf; and her wonderful 


power as a tragedienne has se]dom been surpassed. 
The lovers of pictures will be able to gratify their 
taste at numerous places. Messrs. Goupil and Schans 
have fine collections of engravings, to which they have 
lately added some very fine ones after eminent English 
artists, which are well worthy a careful examination. 
It has been projected by Mr. T. W. Dufrene of this city 
to establish a “‘Gasden of Art.” A site has been se- 
cured in the vicinity of thé Central Park. The ground 
embraces two entire blocks, bounded on the north by 
Sixty-second Street, on the south by Sixtieth Street, 
on the east by Tenth, and on the west by Eleventh 
Avenue, an area of 41,000 square yards. Here it is 
proposed to erect a large building fronting on Tenth 
Avenue, covering the entire line of frontage—460 feet 
—from Sixtieth to Sixty-second Street. The great ob- 
ject claimed by the projector is to provide New York 
with a place of popular resort, refining in character—a 
place which will have the best artistic features if not 
the real greatness of the palace and gardens at Syden- 
ham, Versajlles, or other places world-famous for their 
scenic beauty: and while he administers to the pleas- 
ure of his visitors, he hopes to cultivate a taste for the 
truly beautiful in art by bringing them in communion 
with the embodied thoughts of the great Masters of 
the Past and of the Present. 


We have received a communication with a request 
to insert, which we do with great willingness, regard- 
ing it as a very good item for our column: 

“Ed. Harper's W. 

“In your issue of September 8 I notice under the 
head of Home and Fore =n Gossip the following: ‘A 
Western paper contains the following announcement: 
En —Miss Anna Gould to John dal, City Mar- 
shal, Doth of Leavenworth, Kansas,’ etc. Now, as our 
* Western’ city of Leavenworth contains some 25,000 
inhabitants, it is at least possible that a Miss ‘Anna 
Gould’ resides here; but as to having a ‘ John Canda!’ 
for City Marshal, I, as a resident of Leavenworth, den 
the ‘soft impeachment.’ Our City Marshal is Joseph 
Mackle, a worthy soldier, who, I hope for the morals 
of our city, is not en to any young lady what- 
ever, for he has a y a charming wife; also, a 
¢ pledge’ or two. Do you not think your an- 
nouncement was a (s)candalous joke on our gong 
Marshal? E. J. M.” 


In regard to the above we would simply remark that 
we have never given our affidavit that nothing but the 
trwth should enter the columns of ““Home and For- 
eign Gossip.” The name is sufficiently indicative of 
the general character of the items inserted. ‘‘ Gossip” 
would scarcely be “gossip” if it were always true. 
And while we give our readers a variety of matter, 
both truthful and useful, a good story or amusing an- 
nouncement is not withheld even if we can not prove 
its truth. However, we are now happy to notify the 
public that Miss Anna Gould and John Candal have 
broken off their engagement, or have never been en- 
gaged, or have never been at all, just as the case may be! 


We have heard of sugar from saw-dust before, but 
now it is said that a chemist has extracted from coal 
a substance chemically undistinguishable from sugar. 
He has named it “‘ phenoze.” 


Some people cover their eyes with green or other 
shades when any thing is the matter with them. It 
is now ascertained by the beet oculists that shades in- 
jure the sight instead of strengthening it, from their 
creating heat and inflammation in the parts affected. 
If the eye’be injured and light insupportable, the best 
way is to tie a cool linen handkerchief over it. We 
have heard it stated as a curious fact, that, when the 
English army returned from Egypt, those soldiers were 
least affected with ophthalmy who had worn no fronts 
to their hata. 


Various accounts come to us of the immense opera- 
house which Louis Napoleon is building in Paris. It 
is estimated that it will cost $5,000,000. It will be 
constructed entirely of stone, brick, and metal, no- 
thing combustible being allowed to enter into its com- 
position. It will cover seven and a half acres, and be 
two hundred feet im external height, according to re- 
port. Every box will have a separate saloon attached, 
fitted up like a drawing-room, and a carriage way will 
be cunstracted from the street to the second story. 
This will be a little ahead of any thing built in mod- 
ern times. 


A French paper states that arrangements have been 
made to send some seventy female convicts to Cay- 
enne, the Government having determined to take 
measures in earnest for she population of that colony. 
These girls, several of whom are remarkably hand- 
some, are destined to become the wives of convicts in 
Cayenne who have distinguished themselves by in- 
dustry and. good conduct. Each couple will be en- 
dowed with a grant of land and a sufficient loan to 
pay for an agricultural plant. A hypercritical French 
journal inquires whether the consent of these pro- 
spective brides has been asked, and objects that mar- 
riage, and, above all, marriage with convicts, is not 
within the purview of their sentence. 


LITTLE JOHNNY. 


Every body in Harmouth knew little Johnny, 
with his crooked back and tiny crutch, with which 
he could get over the ground a good deal faster than 
most other people who bad free use of their legs. 
A great favorite was he with the bluff, weather- 
beaten beachmen, who often used to take him out 
with them in their shore-boats to the Juggers when 
they were tringing their night’s gatching ashore. 
Then they used to make him sing, for he had a cap- 
ital voice, and had learned to give out the “‘ Death 
of Nelson” and ‘‘ Tom Bowling” with nautical em- 
phasis and spirit not to be expected in a child of 
ten. Standing on the shore you could hear his notes 
sounding over the water, and presently the shouts 
and hurrahs of his audience when he came to a con- 
clasion. Johnny Bad no mother; she had long 
been dead, having only lived to bring her child into 
the world, and then pass quietly away as if in a 

lsleep. The only vestige that remained to 
him of her was a green mound under the great yew- 
tree in the corner of Harmouth Church-yard, and 
every Sunday after the morning service he 
and his father would be found hand in hand, silent 
and For though he had lost his wife close 
on half a score years, Joe Barton, rough and irun- 
hearted as he was, had not forgotten her who for 
one brief twelve months made life sunshine to him. 
“ Poor little woman !” he would say, turning away ; 
and as he passed through the gate that led out of 
the resting-place of the dead a great salt tear as 
big as a pebble woald force its wav out and slow- 
ly creep down his brown cheek. [le and Johnny 
lived in a comfortable cottage outside the town, for 
Joe had been a successful man; from a fisherman 


he had gradually become part-ownér of a lugger, 
then sole proprietor, and then at last had no less 
than three boats of his own. So in course of time 
he secured a very nice little nest-egg which he in- 
vested in the shares of the county bank, and then 
having labored long and well, retired to rest him for 
the remainder of his days. The bank had a local 
branch at Harmouth, and most of the fishermen and 
inhabitants deposited their money there. Joe al- 
ways had an intense love of the sea. He was wont 
to say ‘‘that it did his heart good to hear the waves, 
and that they used to talk to him for all the world 
like human beings.” When he gave up fishing he 
had built a small pleasure-boat, which was chris- 
tened with great ceremony The Saucy Jack, and a 
smart, trim little craft she was, with sailing powers 
something perfectly miraculous. 
summer she was kept fully occupied, and heart- 


,rending were the appeals Joe had to listen to from . 


the juvenile frequenters of the beach to take them 
out for a sail with him. But he always had plenty 
of company, and what with his sea stories and bis- 
cuits and ginger-beer Joe Barton was at last wor- 


shiped as ahero. Johnny ever went with him on | 


these marine excursions, and despite his deformity 
and ever-attendant crutch, without which he could 
not move, he had learned to handle and maneyvrre 
The Saucy Jack with the greatest ease, and was as 
expert at taking in a reef or “‘ putting about” as the 
oldest salt in Harmouth. 


It was a glorious summer's day, the sea so smooth 


that it rippled on to the beach without noise, and - 
So hot, | 
too, that the rowers in the many boats floating about — 


seemed to be coyly kissing the pebbles. 


were leaning listlessly on their oars, allowing them- 
selves to drift lazily along with the tide. All Har- 
mouth seemed tobe on the water, every thing in 
the shape of a boat was engaged. The Saucy Jact 
alone remained idle, There she lay, about a hun- 
dred yards from the shore, securely anchored, and 
every thing as neatly fastened up as when she had 
been left the night before. Many and anxious were 
the inquiries for Joe Barton, and general were the 
expressions of regret that he should not be in the 
way on such a lovely day. Noone knew where he 
had gone, not even Johnny. All he could say was 
that his father had received a letter the night be- 


fore, after reading which he had sat silent and 


gloomy all the rest of the evening, and gone out 
before six o'clock in the morning, when he was 
abed, without saying a word. So The Saucy Jack 
remained idle all through that livelong summer’s 
day. 


Evening came on, and Johnny; who had been’ 


lounging about uneasily, for he could not bear 
his father to be away from him, begart to feel very 
tired and sleepy, and thinking that a nap on board 
would be cool and comfortable, hailed one of the 
passing boats, and was duly transported to The 
Saucy Jack. Creeping into the little cabin at her 
bow, in which spare sails, empty ginger-beer bot- 
tles, and such like were kept, he soon fell into a 
sound and heavy slumber. How long it lasted he 
knew not, but when he woke he was startled by 
hearing a rippling sound above his head; it was 
quite dark, too; and the boat felt as if she were 
moving smartly along. What could have happen- 
ed? Had she broke away from heranchor? For 
a moment he lay still, frightened in spite of him, 
self. Then slowly he raised himself on his elbow, 
and rubbing his eves, peered through the narrow 
aperture through which he had entered, He could 
see the mainsail bellied out with the fresh breeze, 
and that was all. But was it not enough? He 
knew he was out on the sea, but how had he come 
there? Could any body out of spite have sent him 
adrift? No; he knew of no one who had a grudge 
against him; suddenly he was startled by a groan 
as if of pain. His heart thumped against his side, 
the perspiration broke out in great beads on his 
forehead, he neither. moved hand nor foot. Then 
ensued an agonizing silence, and then a voice, 
hoarse and broken with emotion, burst into a pas- 
sionate prayer. Johnny was braver now, and drag- 
ging himself along on his hands and knees as quick- 
ly as his infirmities would allow, he made for the 
entrance and thrust his bead out. There was no 
moon, but the stars shone out bravely, and in their 
light he could see the figure of a man with his back 
toward him, rocking backward and forward, his face 
buried in his hands and murmuring to himself. 
Who could it be? Johnny essaved to speak, but 
his lips were parched, soundless, and glued togeth- 
er, his tongue rough and dry. He stared at the 
black shadow as if it were a spirit. Between it 
and him there was a seat runhing across the boat ; 
he tried to reach it in order to pull himself along, 
but could not. The figure moved its head, and in 
a momentary flash of summer lightning Johnnv 
saw that it was his father. ~He sought to «peak 
again, but he could not, while his eyes eagerly de- 
voured his every movement. He saw him move 
his hand down to the seat beside him, he saw him 
raise his arm with something that glittered in the 
silver light, he heard a click, and then, as if hy in. 
spiration, the truth burst upon him. Hurling him- 
self forward with the energy of despair he cauybt 
his father by the arm. There wasa flash, a report, 
and then he felt something graze his fingers. Bu. 
he heeded it not; seizing the pistol from his: hand 
he threw it with all his strength into the sea, and 
then sank fainting into the bottom of the boat. 
Black grew the clouds, higher rose the wind, beat 
ing up the waves into angry contention. There was 
very appearance of the advent of a severe storm. 
The Saucy Jack, left to herself, was heeling over in 
the trough of the sea in a perilous manner, but 
still Joe Barton, for it was he, sat with his face in 
his hands ; still Johnny lay silent and motionless in 
the bottom of the boat. Presently a great, green 
wave came curling along, and dashing against the 
boat’s side, wetted both to the skin. It roused Joe 
from his stupor, it roused Johnny from his insensi- 
bility ; in another moment they were in one anoth- 
er’sarms. Still the wind freshened, still the waves 
rose higher and higher, those two clasped in that 
firm embrace heeded them not, for the mercy of 


God was in their hearts, and the storm: and tempest — 


had no fear for them. 


All through the | 


— 
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sert in lockets and breast-pine. 
A new kind of net is formed with gold and silver 
some recently exhibited in @ London shop was a pair | 
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large vessel went ashore on Harmouth sands, but 


‘and the elements. 
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It blew a gale that night and morning, and a 


no lives were lost. The wives of the fishermen lay 
sleepless and uneasy in their beds, for their good 
men were out on the angry sea earning bread for 
them and the children. The hoarse voice of the 
wind and the angry roar of the waves sent a thrill 
to their hearts as they heard them, and many a 
prayer stole up through the black sky and gained 
the ear of the Unseen. When the morning sun 
broke bravely through the drifting clouds there 
was a heart-felt shout of thanksgiving to see the 
toilers of the night come safely into harbor. Huge 
were the breakfasts eaten, sound was the sleep that 
followed, for it had been a bard battle between man 


Later in the dav a knot of men were lounging on 
the shore. ‘‘Where’s The Saucy Jack?” asked 
one. “ Ain't Joe Barton turned up yet?” said an- 
other. While old Murtoch, the patriarch of the 
group, mumbled out ‘She ain't drawed up, she ain't 
at anchor; I'm blessed if I don't think she’s gone 
down head first.’ This inaugurated a conversation 
about Joe, and various and singular were the rea- 
sons given for his continued absence. While they 
were engaged in ¢his discussion, a man, hareheaded 
and breathless, rushed frantically down over the 
pebbles, his face pale as death, his eves almost start- 
ing out of bis head. When he reached the group, 
he stopped and remained speechless. ‘‘ Hullo, Si- 
las, what's wrong, lad?” inquired one. ‘‘ You look 
dazed, man,” said another. 

**The Bank,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

‘* Well, what of the Bank?” asked old Martoch, 
impatiently. 

‘* It's broke,” he gasped, and then, without vouch- 
safing any further information, rushed away as 
quickly as ke had come. The news he brou,ht fell 
like a thunder-bolt in the midst of those to whom he 
told it; they seemed stunned for a moment, and 
then hastened up to the town to find if he had spoken | 
the truth. 

Alas! it was but too true, the County Bank, be- 
ing unable to meet a run upon its resources on the 
previous day at the chief market town, where its 
head office was, had been compelled to stop payment, 
and close all its branch establishments. Consider- 
able assets, however, were expected, the numb>-r of 
shareholders being amply sufficient to cover all lia- 
bilities. It was some tine before the Harmouth 
fishermen could be made to understand that, if they 
were only patient, they would have nearly all their 
monev back. They stool in a body outxide the 
Bank door till the darkness took them home worn 
out and sad at heart to bed. There went out no 
boats that night from Harmouth to fish! 

The morning following the day on which the 
Harmouvth Bank had stopped, a boat was seen some 
distance out making its way for the shore as well as 
it could with a broken mast and a ragged sail. All 
eyes were strained toward it. Whose could it be? 
Where was itcomingfrom? Old Murtoch, shading 
his eyes with his hand, gazed silently out over the 
watery space. Tien in a moment he dropped his 
arm exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, bless my heart, if it ain't | 
Te Saucy Jack, with Joe and the kid-aboard.” Im-; 
mense was the astonishment; some said ‘‘it couldn’t 
be,” but by-and-by, sure enough, she glided in past 
the pier-head, Joe at the tiller, and Johnny making 
himself useful in hauling in the sails. ‘Ihey both 


looked pale and weary, but the shout of welcome 


Hey 


with which they were received lit up both their 
faces pleasantly. When 7he Sancy Jack had been 
made fast, Joe and his boy came ashore.. All we 
eager to tell him the news, but none liked to, for it 
was well known that he was a large shareholder in 
the bank. But he seemed to understand their whis- 
pering, and taking Jolnny’s hand, he merely said 
quietly, ‘ I know all about it. It’s been and ruined 
me, but that’s neither here nor there,” and then 
moved off toward home, But ere he had 

many steps he took Johnny up in his arms, cratch 
and all, aud carried him home and up to his bed ‘in 
his own tiny rot. would not undress,;him, for 
already was the poor little man in a heavy slumber, 
but laying him down tenderly on the outeide of the 


counterpane, that great, strong man fell on his knees, 


=> 


A STORM ON THE PRAIRI 


and with his face resting on the hands of his sleep- 

child, thus remained for along, longtime. What 

hought, what be prayed, what thanksgivings 
bdgst from his very soul only the Book wherein his 
life is written can reveal. It was one of those times 
in the existence of a man when the days that are 
gone are lived over again, and the lessons they have 


‘taught are appreciated. Then'the clouds roll back, 


fhe dawn breaks with promise of fine weather, and 
‘he nerves hinrgelf anew to face the future, bring it 
‘sunshine or stérm. Thus taking courage,Joe Bar- 
ton raised himself from his knees, no longer the 
«raven and coward, afraid to meet the ills of life, 
but ready to grin and bear them. He was an al- 


tered man. And who had been the mysterious agent | 


in the hand of Providence that had wrought bis ref- 


= 


ormation? His poor, little deformed child, who 
through thé night of storm and-danger had been 
near him with lion heart and dauntless courage, 
who had taught him that mercy is extended even 
unto him who would take his own life. 
A few words more. Years passed on; the ex- 
pected call had been made by the bank, and Joe's 
goods and chattels were all’sold, but he’ neither 
groaned nor grumbled: he set himself manfully to 
work once again, and though his hair grew gray, 
and he was not quite so hearty and as of 
yore, yet all were willing to lend him a hand, and 
he soon began to find his circumstances improving. 
But for one circumstance he would have been happy. 
Jobnny bad never been thoroughly well since that 
dreadful night of sturm ani disaster; his back had 
grown rounder, and he complained of a pain in his 
leg frequently. Joe grew very anxious; every 
spare moment was dedicated to his child. One day 
he took him to London to see a great doctor, and 
when he came back he looked ten years older, for 
there was a gloomy prophecy gnawing at his heart. 
From that day Johnny took to his bed. He waga 
good, patient little fellow, but he would have no 
nurse but his dear old daddy ; and his thin, pale 
face, used to light up the moment Joe entered the 
room; and when bis father sat. down by him he 
would put his hand into his horny palms and smile 
as if supremely happy. One motning Joe came in 
to breakfast, and, as usual, bounded up stairs to see 
his boy. Johnny was lying on bis back, bis eyes 
turned expectantly toward the door. The window 
was wide open, and a delicious soft breeze from the 
sea came playing through it. The sick child was 
going to his rest, there could be little doubt about 
that; his eves were unnaturally bright, his cheek 
strangely flushed ; in a few moments the ebb of the 
tide must set in. Joe sat down beside him, and 
then, as he was wont, Johnny put his hand in his, 
and then slowly and quietly spoke thus: , 
“ Dear daddy, I’m guing home. The doctor was 
right when he told you I weren't good for long. I 
feel as if I hadn’t got no blood in my body, and my 
legs feel so strange. Hold me up in your arms, 
daddy, I want to whisper to you.” 
_ doe felt inclined to resist for a moment, for he 

would have gone for the doctor, but the child’s man- 
ner chained him to hisseat. Putting his arm round 
him, he brought his head close to his shoulder. 
Johnny nestled himself close, pressed his lips against 
the big bushy whiskers, and then continued : 

“Daddy, don't lose heart again. Promise me 
that, won’t you? Remember, daddy darling, the 
secret. I—I've kept it, you keep it too, won't 
you ?” 

Pressing his hands to his father's face, he looked 
eagerly into his eyes, passed his fingers over his 
cheek, and murmuring, ‘‘ The secret, remember,” 
in a moment was dead. 

They laid him in the corner of the church-yard, 
under the yew-tree, by his mother, and on Sunday 
mornings, after service, Joe has now to stand alone 


and gaze.on the spot where rest the two beings he 


loved so well. But his secret is buried there too. 
What secret? That having received a letter to 
acquaint him of impending ruin, and found its ia- 
formation correct, he had sought to eseape meeting 
his disaster by himself destroying the life that a 
merciful Oraator had given him. How he was 
saved from this crime has been told, and the secret 


that was is a secret no longer. 


SCKNE IN WESTERN LOUISIANA.—[Sxerourp sr A. R. Wavp.] 
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- decorous to treat it lightly, 


‘so often rushed on to victory. 
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LAST WORDS. 


From the time that human beings began to re- 
flect, they have treasured up the words of the dying 
as peculiarly weighty and sacred. They often be- 
come heir-looms in a family, are handed on by tra- 
dition from generation to generation, and from be- 
ing emblazoned on the shield of the iron baron, 
descend at last to the seals and coaches of his 
silken descendants. The last utterance of!a fall- 
ing chieftain has often been made the war-cry of 
his followers, urged them on to deeds of unwont- 
ed valor, to recovery of lost ground, and conquest 
of new. 

In Italy the savings of the departed on their 
death-beds are sometimes written on scrolls, and 
hung in their parish church. We have seen a 
church in Florence, the walls of which were hung 
in this manner with the devout reflections of a 
daughter of the-Grand Duke of Tuscany. Crowds 
visited the spot before and after the day of the fu- 
neral, and were edified, no doubt, by the many good 
and wise things the young princess had uttered. 
All the schools of philosophy that have been ever 


. founded, have failed to inspire men at the close of 


life with sentiments one half so beautiful, so thrill- 
ing to the ears of by-standers, so precious to the 
memories of mourners as those which the Christian 
religion has put into the lips of her expiring chil- 
‘dren. They are as flowers that blossom from the 
bier, and diffuse an immortal fragrance. They are 
golden texts, which cheer us and fade not away 
while the night of bereavement closes round our 
path. 

This is rather a serious subject, nor would it be 
There is no sound in 
the wide world so dreadful as the accents of remorse 
on a dying bed, nor any instance of it more striking 
thanthat of Julian the Apostate. The Persian army 
had attacked his rear, and he rode to resist them. 
The imperial standard bore the letters S. P. Q. R., 
“The Roman Senate and People,” emblazoned on 
il, instead of the Labaram, under which, since the 
time of Constantine, the legions of the empire had 
The Persians were 
repulsed, but Julian was wounded. His physicians 
could not stop the blood, and he called for a horse. 
He tried to mount, fell back into the arms of his 
followers, filled his hand with blood, cast it into the 
air, and cried “Galilean, Thou hast conquered!” 
Not half so sad was the voice of Kosciusko when 
he fell, though not to die, pierced by Russian lances, 
and exclaimed, “‘An end of Poland!” The hero 
vhose breast is clean, who has confidence in the 
yoodness of hig cause, meets-his fate with dignity, 
and brightens the horrors of death with a smile. 
}ie may die on the scaffold as a traitor and rebel, 
and vet. Jike Lord Lovat, in the rising of 1740, ex- 
claim with his latest breath, Dulce et decorum est 
pro petrit mori! Not that the noble sentiment 
eame well from him. It was, in his case, a bitter 
mockery ; for his life had been spent in the violation 
of every duty, and its sole object was self. ‘‘’Tis 
sweet to die for our dear country’s sake” would have 
come better from General Wolfe; and is in fact, in 
other words, just what he did say when, having 
gained the heights of Abraham, and fallen on the 
French at Quebec, he received a shot in the wrist, 
which he wrapped in a handkerchief, pressed on, 
concealed a second shot in the groin, and then, be- 
ing pierced by a fatal bullet in the breast, allowed 
himself unwillingly to be carried behind the ranks, 
When told that the French army was totally rout- 
ed, he exclaimed, ** Then | am happy,” and instant- 
ly expired. 

The composure and fortitude which mark the 


last moments of some heinous offenders is very baf- 


fling tomoralists. The usual chain of moral causes 
and effects seem-in them to be broken; and it is 
sometimes, particularly in Eastern countries, diffi- 
cult to restore the links even in imagination, and-to 
render a plausible account of the miscreant’s inner 
life. Thus Nuncomar, the chief of the Bramins of 
Kengal, who practiced more than the usual amount 
of deceit which belongs to the timid and effeminate 
Bengalee, and who had been detected repeatedly in 
the most criminal intrigues, was at last brought to 
trial as a felon, and condemned to be hanged, during 
the Governorship of Warren Hastings, met his ig- 
nominious fate with the utmost calmness. [lis 


- easte was pure, and the crimes he had committed 


were common to his race, and often accounted vir- 
tues, He conversed with the sheriff about his exe- 
cution without a sigh or the motion of one muscle 
of his face. He looked round him from his palan- 
yuin on the scaffold and his frantic fellow-country- 
men with unaltered serenity, mounted the steps with 
‘a tirm foot, desired his best remembrances to his 
friends in the council, and gave the signal to the ex- 
ecutioner amidst the wailing and howling of count- 
less Hindoos. Yet all this was the dignity of a de- 
ceivér. It was but stage effect, or the stvicism of 
one whose leading ideais Fate. Very different was 
the resignation of the great peace-loving general and 
statesman, Washington, when dying at Mount Ver- 
non. ‘Tohim craft was unknown, No murmur of 
complaint or impatience passed his lips, though he 
suffered severely. His weeping family, his friends, 
his sorrowing servants stood round him, and a na- 
tion, te which he had given birthe was mourning 
Without. Let me be buried privately,” he said, 
‘und let no funeral oration be pronounced over my 
reimaing........ lam dying hard, but it will soon 
be over.” Such were his siniple words. He had 
never been an orator, nor would the arts of rhetoric, 
j-rhaps, have been consistent with the extreme sim- 
plicity of his character, 


_ “Unequaled among the preparations of Amer. 
Cocoaine for the Hair, 
and Florimel for the Handkerchief —7rue Flag, 
Boston, 


The ular Dentrifice, Rogers’s Fragrant Od 
line. 4 druggist will order it for you" Price 


Rocres & MaxFrevp, St., New 
General Agents, 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


OF THE 


CENTRAL 


Pacific R.R. Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
Interest at the Rate of Six per Cent.., 
per Annum, payable Semi-An- 
nually, on the First Days 
of ye! and July. 


Principal and Interest Payable in U: 8. 
Gold Coin in the City of New York. 


Amount of Issue... . $7,336,000. 
In Coupon Bonds of $1000 Each. 


The Bonds have Thirty Years to 
run, and are secured by a First Mort- 
gage, constituting an absolute prior lien 
on that portion of the Road, Equip- 
ments, Franchises, and entire Property 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, located in the State of Califor- 
nia, and extending from Sacramento 
City to the California State Line, 
forming a part of the Grear Paciric 
Ratroad Rovre, adopted and aided 
by the Uxirep States GOVERNMENT. 


The amount of these First Mortgage Bonds to be 
issued per mile is limited by law to the amount of 
United States Bonds allowed and issued to aid the con- 
struction of the Road, and the Mortgage by which they 
are secured is declared by Act of Congress to 
constitute a lien prior and superier to that 
of the United States Government. 

The aid received from the Government (in amount 
equal to this First Mortgage) is economically and judi- 
ciously applied to the construction and equipment yg 
the Road, together with nearly $7,000,000, received 
from Stock Subscriptions and other sources, The 
First Mortgage, therefore, amounts to but about 385 
per cent. of the actual cost and value of the property 
which it covers. 

The road is now completed, equipped, and running 
from Sacramento City to Alta, a distance of 73 miles, 
and the earnings for the three months ending August 
ist were as follows, viz. : 


May, 1866... . $65,115 83. 


June, ee 67,429 78 
July, 85,000 00 
IN GOLD. 


The earnings are steadily increasing, and are esti- 
mated at over $100,000 in gold for the month of August 
—the official report for that month not having been 
received at this date. 

The construction of the road is going vigorously for- 
ward—24 miles additional being nearly ready for the 
cars, and it will probably be in full operation to the 
California State Line, 156 miles from Sacramento City, 
during the summer of 1867, when its earnings must be 
very large, as the entire trade of Nevada, and a large 
proportion of that of Utah, Idaho, and Montana must 
pass over its line. It has been shown by reliable sta- 
tistics that in 1863 over $13,000,000 im gold was paid 
for freighting goods from California to Nevada alone. 

This part of the Great Pacific Railroad Route is des- 
tined to be one of the most profitable lines of railroad 
in the world, and its First Mortgage Bonds are among 
the best secured and most desirable investments ever 
offered. 

Over $1,000,000 has already been expended in grad- 
ing heyond the point to which the road is now run- 
ning, .nd the iron is bought and paid for sufficient to : 
lay the track the entire distance to the State Line. 

The Road has been completed and equipped thus 
far without the sale of a single dollar of ite First Mort- 
gage Bonds, and they are now offered to the public for | 
the first time, after the earnings of the Road have 
reached the sum of $100,000 per month in gold, only 
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Finst Prewivm and Imrrovep, the embodiment of 
practical utility and extreme simplicity. 


May 13, 1862; Ff une 9, 

YG SEWING MA- 

CHINE, with attachment, is in op- 

eration, sews with DOUBLE OF SINGLE THREAD of aLL 

kinps with extraordinary idity, making sixtern 

stitches to each evolution of the wheel. wit GATHER, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIEK, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTUSB, &c., 

Strongest machine manufactured. Warranted not to 

get out of order in 5 years. It has received the ap- 

roval of - the principal journals, and of those who 

ve USED it. 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapid! does the stitching exactly like hand-sewing.— 
New York Tribune. 

Single machines, aL. comPL sent to any part of 
the cow try per express, n box, with printed 
instructions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delé 
guara . Agents wanted every where. Address alt 
orders, FAMILY GEM 8 MACHINE COM- 
PAN y, office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


MERWIN & BRAY, 


262 BROADWAY, 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Ballard Breech- 
Loading Rifles, Military and Sporting Styles. 
Thes Ri- 
es Carry a 
ball vary- 


from one half oz. each 
to 120 to the Ib. Material 
male and of the best quality. 
are warran every respect. 
7 SOLE AGENTS 
for the well-known Eag 


of perfection never before obtained. 

and than any other re- 

volver of the same we <n size. Aiso Agents for 

the Whitney Arms Co.'s Colt’s model Revolvers, and 

4. Co.’s Copper Car- 

an 

and Ammunition of all kinds. 
circulars furnished when desired. 
262 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A New Edition Now Ready: 


PHYSIOGNOMY—OR, “SIGNS OF CHAR- 

ACTER,” with more than 1000 Illustrations. By 

8S. R. WELLS, Editor Phrenological Journal. One large 

vol., Embossed Muslin, $5; Heavy Calf, $8; Turkey 

Morocco, fall gilt, $10. Agents wanted. Please address 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


OW READY—Washburn’s Autumn Catalogue of 
splendid te Bulbs, containing a list of the 
choicest Hyacin Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, &c, with 
full and explicit directions for their culture. It also 
contains a beautiful colored plate, and many other fine 
engravings. It wi!l be forwarded postpaid _— receipt 
of 10 cts. to all applicants. Address WASHBURN & 
CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &c., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold forONE DOLLAR each, withont regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing full list and particu- 
lars, also terms to nts, which we want in every 
town and county. J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 2% 
Broadway, New York. 


Profitable employment guaranteed to male and female 
agents. Address O.H. Noble & Co., 102 Centre St., N.Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS, $250 a month, Male and Fe- 
male, to sell the GENUINE COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $20. Ev- 
ery machine warranted 5 years. For particulars address 
H. H. REGISTER & CoO., 68 Broadway, room No. 3. 


$125 a Month. sent 
nts wanted every where, male and female, local 
and employment the year round. 
Address CONKLIN & CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


$10. Gold and Silver Watches. $10. 


We are retailing watches at wholesale rates. Every 
one can obtain a valuable and correct timekeeper, pat- 
ent lever movement, and coin silver hunting ye 

KIN 


sending us $15 00. nd stamp for list. 
Co., 36 Street, New York. 
EMOREST’S MONTILY,the Model Parlor Maga- 


zine. Do not fail to see the splendid October 
Number now ready. 


Kradle, Krib, or Bedd Klose Klasps 


each. W.JEN- 
NINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway. Sold at all the 
house furnishing stores. 


For Merchants, and all who wish to print 
neatly, cheaply, and ously. Circular sent free. 
of Type, Cu 10 cts. Avams Prrss Com- 

pany, 26 Ann Bt., New York, and 35 Lincoln St., Boston, 


Agented wanted. Extraordinary inducements. The 
only bona fidehousehold article for ntstosell. Send 
for circulars. J.P. Henrie & Co., elphia, Pa. 


expenses. 


The Bonds are offered at 95 per cent. and accrued in- 


terest from July 1st, in Currency. Orders may be for- $150 A MONTH! 
} 


and Bankers in all parts of the country. 


‘or in Legal Tender Notes, National Baukk Notes, or 
| other fands cnrrent in this city, and the Bonds will be 
| forwarded to any address by express, free of charge. | 
Inquiries for further particulars, by mail or otherwise, 


will receive punctual attention. 
FISK HATOGT, 
BANKERS, 


‘No. 6 Nassau Street, New York. 


§ N.B.—All kinds of Government Securities received 
at the full market price in exchange for the above 


about 25 per cent. of which is required for operating ‘ PER YEAR paid by SHAW & CLAR 


4. 

1 ts wanted to sell 6 new inven 

Remittances may be made in drafts on New York, families. all pay 
y and 


j 


sample gratis. 


Bends. 


| PockstBook Form, 80. 


Biddeford, 


New Busrvese ror AcEnts. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


15 cts. and get 80 pages; or 25 cts., and get 80 
Ephraim Brown, Lobel, 


AGIC BOW AND ARROW. Send i5cts. for sam- 
ple to L. P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


“ How ’tis Done.” Whiskers in 6 wks. Gam 


exposed. telling. Ventriloquiam, Ae. LOO erent 


Fortune- 
secrets. Free for 2c. Address Hdnter & Co., Hinsdale, .H, 


Important to European Travellers. : 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 


IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
BY W. P. FETRIDGE. 


A New and Revised Edition (the Fifth Year) of this 
Valuable Book‘is fow ready. Large 12mo, er, 


RESTORE YOUR SIGHT! 


SPECTACLES AND SURGICAL OPERATIONS 
RENDERED USELESS! THE INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT IS MADE PERPETUAL 
BY THE USE OF THE NEW PATENT IMPROVED 
Pt 

any of our most eminent Physicians, Ocul Stu- 
dents, and Divines have had their sight sauna and 
permanently cured of: 
1. IMPATRED VISION. 
2. PRESBYOPIA, or Far 
8. ASTHENOPIA, or Weak Eyes. 
‘ EPIPHORA— or Watery Eyes. 


SORE 

6. WEAKNESS OF THE RETINA, er Optic Nerve. 

7. OPHTHALMIA, or Inflammation of the Eye. 

8, PHOTOPHOBLA, or Intolerance of Light. 

9. PTOTIS, or Falling of the Eyelids. 

10. MYODESOPIA, moving ks before the Eyes. 

11. AMAUROSIS, or Obscurity of Vision. 

12. CATARACTS, and woret Disorders of the Eye. 

ANY ONE can use the IVORY EYE-CUPS without 
the aid of DOCTOR or MEDICINE, 80 as to receive 
immediate beneficial results, and never wear specta- 
cles ; or, if using now, to = beeps aside forever. Over 
5000 certificates of cases where a cure was previouély 
guaranteed, may be seen at our office. We guarantee 
a cure in every case where the directions are followed, 
or we will refund the money. For sale by D sts 
and Oculiste. To receive our TREATISE ON 
EYE by return mai! full address to 

Dr. J. BALL & CO 


t#~ For the worst cases of MYOP or NEAR- 

SIGHTEDNESS, use our NEW MYOPIC ATTACH- 
ENTS, easily adjusted and applied to the Ivory Eye- 
ups. Send for a Pamphlet. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Publish this Day: 


Bound to the Wheel. 


A NOVEL. 
Br JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife," ‘‘Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


A very interesting story.—London Sun. 
The idea of the hero is original, and very carefully 
worked out.—London Spectator. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have recently Published 


BATTLE PIECES AND ASPECTS. OF THE WAR. 
By Heeman Author of “ Typee “Omoo," 
dburn,” “ Mardi,” “Moby Dick,” “ Whitejack- 

et,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE HIDDEN SIN. A Novel. 
Svo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN BRIG- 

ANDS. A Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By 
W.J.C.Morns. With a Map and several Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


INSIDE: A Chronicle of Secession. A Novel. By 
Georcr F. kkiIneTON. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75; Paper, $1 25. 


With Illustrations. 


tri icily Egypt, 
T rol, ussi ey Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. ith a Railroad Map 
corrected up to July, 1865, and a Map embracing 
. Colored Routes of Travel in the above Countries. 
By W. Pemproxe Perames. Year. Large 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


» pos prepaid, to any part of the Uni 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
‘FOR OCTOBER, 1866. 


TERMS. 
One Copy forOne Year. . . . . $400 
An Extra gratis for every Club of Five Sursori 
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Harrer’s and Weex ty, th- 
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Circulation 112,000. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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One Copy for One Year. . - $400 
One Copy for Three Months ° 


And an Extra Ay allowed for e 
Five A each, or 6 Copies 
"Tux Bounp Votcmes or Harrer’s Weex ty from the 


commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
Trems TO ADVERTIS -—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Dolla 
ner ré per line for outside 


Club of 
$20 00. 


& BROTHERS, New York. 
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GREAT ART . ASSOCIATION, 


No. 627 BROADWAY, 
(OPPOSITE THE OLYMPIC THEATRE.) 
This Company, originally organized as 
PIKE’S NEW YORK OPERA-HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Being anxious to bring their business to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion, offer the following unexam- 


pled inducement: 
TWO DOLLARS 


Will at once secure one of the following fine Steel Engravings, which can not be obtained at retail at wae 
than $5—the following plates and copyrights having been secured for the exclusive use of this Association 
_* Washington's First puteeviow with his Wife.” From the original painting by Ehninger. Engraved by 
G. R. ell Size, 24 by 


“ Si g of the Com ~s in the Cabin of the Mayflower.” From the ee painting in possession of the 
late ¥ Menboneral Phit Kearney. Engraved by G. E. Perine. Size, 24 by 36. 


“Ww adaenen! s Last Interview with his Mother.” A beautiful Engraving by Duthie, from original painting. 

And an equal share in the following list of magnificent Oil Paintings and superior Engravings: 

“The Jungfrau and the Valley of Lauterbrunnen.” A magnificent painting, 58 by 90, by J. Butler. Valued 
at $5000 


‘*Greek Idyl.” An exquisite work of art, by Brun, 5 ft.4 in. by 5ft.8in. Valued at $2500. 

‘Cattle Market." A superd painting, by Van Marcke,5 ft.8in. by 6 ft. Valued at $2400. 

“Cattle and Shipping.” An admirable work, by the celebrated Backhuysen, 67 by 53 in. Valued at $1700. 
“The Falls of the Inn.” By Scheiss. 58 by 74. Valued at $1700. 

‘‘The Lake Luzerne.” One of the finest works of the celebrated Jungheim, 56 by 72. Valued at $2500. 
“Herd of Sheep.” By Van Lamputten 44 by 36. Valued at $700. 

“ Virgin of Madrid.” A genuine Murillo, and a gem of art. 41 by 49. Valued at $3000. 

“Shetland Ponies.” By the celebrated Morris. 45 by 65. Valued at $600. 

* Penitent Magdalen.” By Battoni. 5ft.3in. by 4ft.2in. Placed low at $2000. 

“‘Farm-Yard Scene.” With bull in foreground. A superb painting, by Van Marcke, 50 by 67. Value, $2000. 


- : Judith with the Head of Holofernes.” 51 by 66. By Minor, and the chef d’ceuvre of that celebrated artist. 
alue, $5000. 


“Rebecca at the Well.” A veritable gem, 48} by 61, by the celebrated Brun. 

**A Forest in Winter Time.” With a fox in the foreground. 55 by 50. By Jacobsen. Value, $2250. 

‘‘The Lake of Brientz, Switzerland.” A chef d'@uvre, by Joseph Bueltle, 47} by 634. Valued at $250. 

Two Paintings, representing “‘ Cattle” and “‘Marine View," 26} by 32 each. Gems ofthe Dutch school. By 
Koniagh. Value, $900. 

“Cattle Scene. 27+ by 19. By Gregor. Value, $250. 

A magnificent painting of the “‘ Interior of the Royal Palace at Potedam, Prussia.” One of the finest works 
of the celebrated R. 8S. Zimmermann. Purchased for $3000. 
gunek The Garden of Gethsemane.” One of the finest works of the famous Otto Georgé, 63 by 92, and valued at 


A veritable m, 48} by 89, a ee after the "9 ree Lessing, representing “ John Huss before the 
Clerical Council at Constance, in 1417." Valued at $7 

Another beautiful painting, 43} by 50, by the same comin “Mozart at the Piano.” Price, $700. 

A magnificent painting, by C. Millner: ‘‘ Sunset in the Tyrolese Mountains.” 69 by 61. Valued at $2000. 

Nine Original Italian valued at $450, as fellows: “Two lations,” John the 
‘An Italian Landscape,” “‘The Nativity of Christ,” ‘‘The Fox and the Poultry,” “ Lot and his Daughter,” 
The Crucifixion,” upid, “St. Elizabeth's Martyrdom.” 

Seven Superior Engravings, consisting of the following subjects: ‘‘ The Head Waters of the Susquehanna, 
“‘ American Autumn Forest Scene,” ‘‘ Winter in the Catskill Mountains,” “ White Water Lake Scenery,” atthe 
Saving pee of the Year,” “Sunshine on'a placid Lake,” “ Winter Scene.” The above by distinguished art- 
ste. 19 by 

“The Sacred Shepherd.” A magnificent Italian work, 60 by 54, be old, bought from the collection of the 
Hon. Francis Thurston, England, and, with several gems of art, brought to this pee we twenty-five years -. 
It has been purch ased by the Association as a feature in the art distribution, and is valued by connoisseurs a 
$3000. 


‘The Judgment of the Elder.” Another antique Italian work, 60 by 54, purchased at the same time, from 
the same collection of the Hon. Francis Thurston. It is a truly noble painting, and in con ae. symmetry, 
rich coloring, and complete ensemble, bears unmistakable evidence of its originality. byt and the accompany- 
ing picture were purchased from an ‘ancient collection in the city of Venice. Valn 

“ Scene in the Highlands,” with sheep and cattle. One of the celebrated onteats casiy productions. 36 
by 42. Valued at $1000. 

Winter Scene: “The First Snow.” 20 by 82, Valued at $275. 

**Scene on the Housatonic River.” 17 by 18. Value, $250. 

— Castle in the Present Time.” With portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert. 31 by 26. Valued 
at $120. 

“The Empress of the French and her Maids of Honor.” 83 by 27. Value, $120, 

“The Maid and the Magpie.” In walnut and gold. 32 by 37. $100. . 

“Luther Burning the Pgpaf Bull at Wittenberg.” 34 by 44. $100. 

“Luther Nailing his Protest at the Church Door.” 83 by 44. $75. 

“Beatrice Cenci” and “‘ Evangeline.” Two fine paintings. 20 by 24. $60each. 

“‘The Past and the Future” and “ Hope and Faith.” Two ditto. 21 by 25. $70. 

“Erin, Farewell.” In walnut and gold. 22 by 29. $40. 

*Vrai Bonheur.” #... walnut and gold. 25 by 29. $50. 

Seven fine en illustrating the following: “‘ The Sheltering Tree,” “* The 
eys on pay at ombat of the Stags,” “ Steeple Chase Cracks,” “ Self-Love,” ‘ 
seven valued at $ 


‘Raphael's Sastvane.* In gilt circle, 29 by 29. Valued at $90. 

“Raphael Introduced to Leonardo de Vinci;” “ and his “Sir Walter Scott 
and his Literary Friends.” The above pictures. are 32 by 36 each, and have a total value of $150. 

“The Destruction of Jerusalem.” In walnut and gold. 32 by 46. $100. 

“Fairy Tales.” 19 by 21. $40. 

Three fine paintings, each 28 by 36: “Christ Blessing Little Children,” “Christ’s Parables,” “ Bethlehem 
and the Nativity of t.” Valued at $15 5 each. 


Fifty-eight Fine Engravings, 
IN HANDSOME FRAMES, WHICH WILL CONSTITUTE A PORTION OF THE GRAND ART SALE. 
The above grand collection may be seen at the 


ART GALLERY, No. 627 BROADWAY. 
The number of Certificates is limited to FORTY THOUSAND, and the books will be closed, without fail, 


On November 20, 1866, 

When there will be a Committ inted on behalf of the Shareholders for the t final distribution. 

The above indunement te offered at a — sacrifice by the Association, and y in order to close up 
their business : ocmeguaaiie there will be 

POSITIVELY NO POSTPONEMENT. 
The mere cost of the Paintings and Engravings was 
OVER TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

As will be sufficiently apparent to all who visit the Gallery, which will be open throughout the day and even- 
ing. $7 A liberal discount of ten per cent. will be "for clube of ve or more. 

Communications should be addressed to 


F. HUNT & CO., Managers and Directors. 


Money by express, a orders, in registered letters, can be sent at the risk of the Association. 
In all cases where aan cumin are forwarded oy ale ten cents extra must be sent for tubing, and also 


stamps for return on ets or communications. 
Competent Goureal Anne te wanted in all the principal cities, to whom liberal commission will be allowed. 


references req 


Tomes, Melvain & Co., 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 
English and German Guns, Pistols, &c., 
Sporting Ammunition of all Descriptions, 
TABLE and POCKET CUTLERY, 


~ -Knives, Razors, and Scissors, Frerich and 
glish Jewelry, Military and Fancy Goods, 


Bee Brushes, Combs, Toilet Articles, &c. 
The largest and most eine stock in the United 
Ely’s Caps, Wadding, and Cartridges, 

Sole Ag’ts for { Heiffor’s Celebrated Army Rasom. 
Westley Richards’s Breech-Loading Fowling-Pieces. 


OW READY !—THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 
1567. 20 wii return post. 
WLER & LLS, New York. 


THE NEW LIGHT. 


Atmospheric Kerosene Lamp, no Smoke, no Smell, 
no Chimney; and produces a light eu rior to gas. 
Now on exhibition and for sale at No. 2 Courtland St., 
—- side, one door from Broadway. This is no hum- 

bug patent burner affair, but a lamp uliar to itself, 
and the only one ever invented oe | produce a pure 
white flame from kerosene oil; ves double the light 
4, and cousnimes ess Oil. County and 

e rights for sale, and parties purchas supplied 
with and Fixtures at 
DANFORD, No. 2 Courtland St., N. Y. 


ISTINGUISHED ¢ CHARACTERS. — Bismarck, 
Archduke Albert, Queen Emma, Joseph Sturge, 
Horace Vernet, F. N. Gisborn, Cyrus W. Field ; a group 
of Native Africans; Anthropology, Physiology, Psy- 


‘chology, Pneumatology, and Physiognomy; Beaming 


Eyes, Impressions, Large Noses, Prenatal Influences ; 
Whom to Elect; Debating Societies; Phrenology, by 
John Neal; “Out of Place,” by Mrs. Wyllis; “ Quack 
Medicines,” Fagging and Flogging, Foreign Airs, &c., 
in Serr. No. Jovaenat. 20 cents, or $2 


a Year. Fowrzr & Wexis, New York. 


THE 
Great Acclimating 
Tonic. 


Wherever HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, 
the celebrated American prevention of Climatic Dis- 
eases, have been introduced into unhealty regions, 
their effects in sustaining the health, vigor, and ani- 
mal spirits of those whose pursuits subjected them to 
extraordinary risks from exposure and privation, have 
been wonderful. In the army the superiority of this 
article over every other invigorating and alterative 
medicine has become so manifest where used, that it 
is relied upon exclusively as a protection against Bil- 
ious Fever, Fever and Ague, and Bowel complaints 
of every kind. The soldiers say it is the only stimu- 
lant which produces and keeps up a healthy habit of 
body in unwholesome locations. For the unaceli- 
mated pioneer and settler it is the most reliable of all 
safeguards against sickness. Throughout the United 
States it is considered the most healthful and agree- 
able of all tonics. and altogether unequaled as a rem- 
edy for Dyspepsia. The medicinal ingredients are all 
vegetable, and are held in solution by the most whole- 
some stimulant known—the Essence of Rye. 


‘* Hostetter’s Bitters” 


Are manufactured at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
no less than 50,000 dozen bottles are sold annually by, 
druggists. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an article, Fagan that will sell in every 
house, store, ee, and county. Large profits to 
agents. Circulars f —y Sample 50 cts. Call on or ad- 
dress C. M. BROWN, T4 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 


Our theory: Local disease, whether of the stomach 
and bowels, enlargement of the joints, rheumatic 
pains, cutaneous eruptions, even dyspeptic complaints, 
boils, or whatever form such local disease puts on, 
are so many “ Proors” of a disordered state of the 
blood and bowels, which 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS 


Correct and cure. Expzniznce and 40,000 certificates 
say this is so. B. BRANDRETH. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The circulation of THE TRIBUNE being larger than 
that of any other newspaper, it is of course the most 
valuable medium in which to advertise. It is read by 
the most intelligent and enterprising of our popula- 
tion, and advertisers can not affurd to omit 
their advertisements in THE TRIBUNE. 


CIRCULATION OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Daily... .... «42,135 copies. 
Tuesday, Sept. il. . . Daily dead 42,635 copies. 
. . 27,000 copies. 
Wednesday, Sept. 43, 635 copies. 


Wednesday, Sept. 12. . Weekly ..... 127,750 copies. 
Friday, Sept. 14 ..... Trev - 45,010 copies. 
Friday, Sept. 14...... aon Weekly . . 27,000 copies. 
Saturday, Sept. 15., .. Dai ly... 41,780 copies, 
Monday, Sept.1T..... Daily.......+ 45,250 copies. 
Tuesday, Sept. 18 .... 46,260 copies. 
Tuesday, Sept. 18 . . . . Semi-Weekly.. . 27,000 copies, 
Wednesday, Sept. 19. . Daily........ copies. 
Wedn y, Sept. 19. . Weekly ..... 127,750 copies. 
Friday, Sept. 21 ..... Daily........ ies. 
Friday, Sept. 21 ..... Semi-Weekiy . . 27,000 copies. 
Saturday, Sept. 22....Daily...... 47,740 copies. 

The above is the prec recise number of of THE 
NEW YORK TRIB _- printed and c during 


the last two weeks. We shall continue to whe wee one 
week to week for the information of the business 
munity. 
PRICE OF ADVERTISING IN THE TRIBUNE. 
Datty Trrsune, 20 cents per line. 
Semi-Weexiy 25 cents per line. 
cy $1 nee line, each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted in Tux W less than 


dress 
No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 


Washes Well! Wears Well! 


_The Genuine Magic Ruffle! 


eee goods, be having the above trade-mark on thg 
=... and Card warranted to meastre six full yards 


in each piece, —_ to WEAR and WASH as well as 


CINE MAGIC RUFFLES, still manufac- 
tured by the oy ~ inventors and patentees, on su- 
perior a from the best materiais, and under 
careful supervision, have withstood the tests of si 
years’ constant use, invariable satisfaction. ° 
Manufactured b aeio Rurris Company, 95 
Chambers Street, New r¥ ork. Also Manufacturers of 
RUFFLE FLUTING IRONS. Home-wape Rerrves. 


PREPARED OIL of PALM and MACE 
PRESERVING, “RESTORING, 


AND BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 

And is the most delightfui and wonderful article the 
world ever produced 

Ladies and it it not tity ths certain remedy to re- 
store, darken, beautif hair, but also a desira- 
ble article for the toilet, as it is highly perfumed with 
a rich and delicate inden — of the 
grant odor of the oils of Palm and 


THE MARVEL OF PERU, 
A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PERFUME. 
The delicacy of this delightful extract, and its won- 
derfal lasting qualities, are unequaled by any thing = 
the kind knowr in the +a and have stamped it the 


on aaa articles for sale by all draggists and per- 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE EACH. 
Sent by express to any address by the proprietors. 


WINER’S CANADIAN VERMIFUGE 
FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 

Remember, it is the only thing that can be depended 
upon. It has had years of trial and has always been 
hailed with joy b — suffering. Price 25c. per bottle. 

Fur sale by all ruggiste, and by T. W. IGHT & 
CO., Sole Proprietors, No. 100 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


A Winter Evening’s Entertainment. 


A SOCIAL CANTATA. Words by Srpyzey Drea, 
Music by C. A. Cutt. This Cantata introducés the 
—a pleasures which enliven our winter eveni 

d possesses many attractive features which wil 
out it to become the most popular work of its kind 
ever ar Cloth, $1 25; Paper, $1 00. Sent post- 


paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston,“ 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $30. Price of an Office, with Press, 

$40, $48, and $70. Send fora circular to the LO 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


A GOOD BOOK GIVEN AWAY. 


Send a Stamp to ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 


“The Mammoth Informer” given away to 
every body. Send ae gly Courtship made easy, 
15 cents. et WEMYSS 15 cents. Laws of love, 
cents. W.C 575 Broadway, New York. 


FALL FASHIONS 


TRay 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC. 


DEMAND 
J. W. BRADLEY’S 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OR DOUBLE SPRING) 


SKIRTS. 


¥—— F : They will not BEND or BREAK like the single tpeings, 

¥ | but A PRESERVE their PERFECT and G 

| SHAPE, where three or four have been 

| THROWN ASIDE AS USELESS. 

—_ | ELASTIC, FLEXIBLE, and DURABLE KIRT MANU. 
+= : FACTURED. They COMBINE Comfort, Durability, and 

Economy, with that ELEGANCE of SHAPE which has 

made 


the “ DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the 


STANDARD SKIRT 
OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


FOR SALE in all stores where first-class Skirts a 
Soup, in this City, and oa the United States dnd 
elsewhere. At 


olesale b 


WESTS, BRADLEY, & CARY, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE INVENTION AND SOLL 
MANUFATURERS, 
97 Chambers and 79 and $1 Reade Streets, N. Y. 
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